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Notes. 
THE HOMERIC DEITIES. 

The following remarks upon the names of some 
of the Homeric deities and worthies are intended 
as a subsidiary evidence to the theory so con- 
clusively drawn out from the text of Hon ier by the 
author of Juventus Mundi, as to the Pheenician 
origin of certain portions of the Olympian myth- 
ology. Assuming the truth of this theory, we are 
not surprised to find the Semitic languages con- 
tributing no little support to it, and ceed in 
one most important instance, viz., the name of her 
who, “without origin, without function, seems to 
be a mother, and nothing g¢ more thana mother,” the 
goddess Leto. Not only have we the root, ic. the 
radical consonants, in the Hebrew 7” yalad), to 
bring forth, but we have, in the Chaldaic dialect 
of the Targum Jonathan, as nearly as possible 
very sound itself, in the meaning of a — nt 
woman. In Isaiah, xiii. 8, the Chaldaic Par phrase 
has ke = as, like; ‘Man the 
feminine participle, parturiens, "The corresponding 
form in Hebrew Can. 


the radical consonants are seen, yet 


the 


where, though 


the similarity 
of sound is not so well preserve d, occurs in the very 
important verse, Isaiah, vii. 14: “Behold a virgin 


yolédeth), 


hall 


So tha 


conceive and bear (SVT? yolédeth) a son.’ 
t here, without doubt, I think, the two ideas 
are focussed, and the Homeric Leto appears in 
function, and almost in name, identical with the 
Christia i yolédeth (or, as it would be in the 


Chaldaie dialect NAT) lédto), the Blessed Vir- 


gin. Ths next instance I have to offer is Apollo, 
of whom, in conjunction with Athené, Mr. Glad- 
tone says: “ Unless we explain their — in 
the Olympian system by the aid of the Hebrew 
traditions, it offers to our view a hopeless solecism.” 
Now this name Apollo, according to its radical 
consonants, we have in 1 Chronieles, ii. 37, Sn 
(Apll), According to the pointing of the received 
Hebrew text, we read Ephlal. In the Sept. it is 
"AdapyA. Were the Seventy afraid of the too 
great similarity of the original name to the heathen 
deity ? Some such feeling seems sometimes to have 
prevailed in their translation ; but this by the way. 
Taking the name “ Apollo,” then, as radically the 


same as 


DN (Ephlal), we get a meaning of sin- 


The 


gular appropriateness to the son of Leto, 
22 (palal) in the Piel conjugation means “to 


root 


judge,” “to execute judgment”; and in the Hith- 
pael means “ to intercede” ; so that Apollo, the son 
of Leto, is literally and simply the judge and in- 
tercessor, the son of her who brings forth. The 
correspondence of these results, obtained quite 
fairly, with the results reached by Mr. Gladstone 
in his Juventus Mundi by a different road, 
remarkable. 

In other instances there are striking similarities 
of sound in Semitic roots which harmonize with the 
functions of some of the Homeric personages, who 
are specially connected with Phcenician intluences. 
Cadmus, from OF, 
Danaus, from ¢ 
to appoint, 


to consecrate, 


is the man from the East. 


rule. Minos, from 
constitute. Hermes, from ow, 
Hephaistos seems to sug- 
gest the root a) ap) pashat), which is cognate to 
root ‘patash) : = to hammer; from which root, 
with the definite article “ ha,” aa rye might 
come, meaning “the hammerer.” And, lastly, Po- 
seidon seems to suggest Sidon ; and we know that 
Zeds ev Tiaras, from Hesy- 
chius. Now Tyre does not appe: ir in Homer, but 
Sidon is familiar: in fact, Su 4 vin in Ody 3 
seems to stand for Phoenicia. May not, 

“the main key to th Olympi: in myth- 


simply bya Bel-tsidén), the 


tenuis P oo substituted for the media B, and 
the L first assimilated and then dropped! And I 
may add, is not Athené uy N (Ethan) the mighty 


F. Surrn. 


) juage, or 


de vote. 


285, 
Po eidon, 


and terrible ? 
Southwell. 


t 4 & 
i We 
7 
2 4 
7 7 
= 4 
} 
| 
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MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 


A few years ago I was on board the Boulogne 
und Folkestone steamer, returning from the Conti- 
nent. As the steamer came alongside the jetty at 
Folkestone, I saw General R. B——— standing on the 
shore, and we exchanged salutations. As soon as 
I landed, wé shook hands; and after the usual 
inquiries and answers, the General, hearing that 
my luggage was registered to London, said, “You 
had better secure your seat in the train, as you 
have no time to lose,” and so we parted. About a 
week afterwards I was in Dublin, and went to pay 
nu visit to General B——’s brother, who, with his 
sister and Mrs, B——-, resided at a villa about three 
miles from town. I mentioned to them how I 
had met the General, and that he was looking 
very well—he was home from India on sick leave, 
but was now nearly quite recovered. After a 
moment’s thought, his sister said, “Oh, yes ; our 
cousins the S s were to go to Folkestone, I 
believe, and no doubt Richard is spending a few 
days with them.” Two or three days after, I was 
walking quickly to the station of the Dublin and 
Kingstown Railway, when, on turning intothe street 
in which it is situated, I came suddenly on General 
B—— and another gentleman coming in an opposite 
direction. As both parties were walking quickly 
we passed each other, and then stopped and faced 
round, Surprised at seeing the General so soon, 
no mention of his arrival having been made by his 
brother, &e., I said, “* When did you come over?” 
He replied, “Last night.” I then said, “You 
found all at ‘the Hermitage’ quite well?” He 
looked puzzled, and said, “* Hermitage’? I don’t 
know any such place.” His companion imme- 
diately exclaimed, ** What an odd mistake !” “Oh, 
no,” replied the General, “I know this gentleman 
very well.” The instant he said this I saw there 
had indeed been a strange mistake, for had it 
been General B—— he would have called me by 
my Christian name, as our families were connected 
by marriage and on intimate terms; so I said, 
“There has been a mistake—I beg to apologize ; 
I thought you were General B——,” which, of 
course, my “ friend” denied, and in the confusion 
and hurry we parted, and have never met since. 
I have no idea who he was, and of course he 
never knew who I am; but I at least would have 
had no hesitation in declaring that I had spoken 
to and shaken hands with General B at 
Folkestone, where, it appeared afterwards from a 
letter in reply to his sister, who mentioned my 
having seen him there, he had never been. The 
confusion was strange. I mistook the man for a 
friend and acquaintance ; he mistook me for some 
one he knew equally well. In height, personal 
appearance, somewhat abrupt manner of speaking, 
even the peculiar way in which the General wore 
his beard and moustache, there was no difference 


that I could see ; and,except that I have sometimes 

been taken for a German, to which, perhaps, a 

long residence in Germany may have contributed, 

there is nothing particular about my appearance, so 

far as I can judge. Crwem. 
Porth yr Aur, Carrarvon, 


THE EFFECT OF ACCENT IN WORD-FORMATION, 
ESPECIALLY IN REFERENCE TO ENGLISH WORDS DERIVED 
FROM NORMAN FRENCH. 


I wish to call attention to a point which, I believe, 
none of the writers on the formation of early Eng- 
lish words from Norman French have noticed, 
Diez was the first to observe that the Romance 
languages, in their early stage of word-formation, 
strietly retained the original accent of the Latin— 
that is, that in French, for instance, Latin hondr-em, 
amor-em, natir-am, amar-e, became hondur, amour, 
natire, amér. There is reason to believe that in 
the Norman dialect especially, from which my ex- 
amples will be drawn, the tonic syllable was 
strongly accented, the effect of which would be to 
obscure the atonic syllables and render them com- 
paratively unimportant in pronunciation, as we see 
in our own pronunciation, in which the last syllable 
of hénour is practically—tr. We see, moreover, 
that, in carrying out this principle, if a long Latin 
syllable preceded the tonic, it would become practi- 
cally short ; so that xati’v-am would be in Norman 
pronunciation ndti’re, It will be easily seen that the 
effect of the retention of the Latin accent, accom- 
panied by the rejection of the Latin endings, was to 
throw the accent in most French words on the last 
syllable, to make them what the grammarians call 
oxytons. This system of accentuation, however, was, 
when French words were first introduced into Eng- 
land, confronted by one of a directly opposite cha- 
racter, in virtue of which words were, more generally 
than not, xecented on the first syllable. For a while 
the French words, when employed in English verse, 
preserved their own accent, but they soon began to 
yield to the native influence; and the question is, 
what really took place in making the change. I 
cannot enter minutely into the subject, and shall 
therefore confine myself to the category of dissyl- 
lables. We find, for instance, in Norman French 
the words meseél, labour, re iddur, honour, recét, 
resoun, tre sdun, poisdun, foisdun, matére, manére, 
mane’ uvre(—manire), pucélle, maistrésse, Ke. Now, 
by theory, the strong impact of the tone on the last 
syllable would make the first short and somewhat 
obscure. Supposing, however, the stress taken off 
the last and transferred to the first, the previous 
conditions would be reversed. The undefined 
short sound would become a defined short sound, 
and the long final would become short and some- 
what obscure. This, as we ascertain from existing 
patois, and from early English writings, is exactly 
what took place. Hence we find in patois mezzles, 


—" 
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labber, pusson, fusson, man ner, pure 1, and, in early 
literature, réddour, résset, résson, trésson ; and hence 
also we see why matére, manére, mistrésse, became 
matter, manner, méstrees; or mistress, Hence, too, 
we see how creature, treated in literature at first as 
ere-a-titre, next became cretiire,and then by change 
of accent eréttur and crittur. These latter words, 
though not found in literature, are in strict analogy 
with the instances quoted above. Another ex- 
ample of the same kind may be cited. The Norman 
French cuvrir, pronounced with a strong stress on 


the last syllable, which would make the vowel of 
the first obscure, became kevrii, and then, by loss of 


the termination and change of accent, kevr or kéver 
(or kiver in patois), as we have it in keverchef, 
kerchef or kerchy. Curfew belongs to the same 
category, as well as ketch, from Nor. Fr. cachér= 
standard Fr. chassér, to chase or pursue, and hence 
to seize. If, moreover, the analogy I have sug- 
gested is well founded, we see in it a reason for pro- 
nouncing prim r, national, ph ‘loloqy, Xe., with the 
first syllable short —primm r, &e., as Wellasan ex- 
planation of the last syllable in Wiclifs jfiger, 
scripter, &e., and in Shakspeare’s wurter, futer, 
lect: r, nate piete which we still hear in 
called vulgar (say rather archaic) speech of the pre- 
sent day. It is an obvious deduction from my 
premises that nal iire = na’tur ought to have become 
yatter, Can some reader of “N. & Q.” tell me 
whether this sound is known in any of our patois ? 
We certainly hear nétterel. 

As connected—though not immediately —with 
this subject, it may be noticed that, in our native 
derivatives and compounds, there was in the early 
English stage a remarkable tendency to shorten the 
first accented syllable. Thus we find gretter, sonner, 
setter, depper, whitter, hotter, latter, as the compara- 
tives of the long syllables grete, sone, swete, depe, 
&e., and lemman, wimman, lossom, carful, farwel, 
shepherd, vinyard, brimstone, knowledge, &e., from 
the long radical syllables leof, wif, luve, care, &e. 
Whitfield, Whitby, &c., ave parallel instances. I 
do not pretend to enunciate or even to understand 
the general law to which these phenomena are to 
be referred ; but should be glad to see them handled 
hy some more learned philologist than myself. 

A remark I recently made (p. 283 of this volume 
on the first syllable of the word Killoggy has sug- 
gested this development of the subject. It is ob- 
vious that if ewvrir may become kéver or kiver, col- 
lique may become killog. J. PAYNE. 

Kildare Gardens. 


CUMBEKLAND’S SECRET MISSION. 

The matter of the letter inserted below, copied 
from the Memoirs of “ Richard Cumberland, the 
Dramatic Author,” is a parallel case to the one 
published in “N. & Q.” of the 21st September 
(Lord Herbert of Cherbury to King Charles the 
First), but it had not a parallel sequence :— 


the Right Honorable Lonp Norra, 
&e. &e. Ke. 
“The Humble Memorial of Richard Cumberland 

“ Sheweth, 

“That your Memorialist, in April, 1780, 
received His Majesty's most secret and confidential orders 
and instructions to set out for the Court of Spain in 
company with the Abbe Hussey, one of His Catholic 
Majesty's Chaplains, for the purpose of negociating a 
separate peace with that Court. 

“That your Memorialist, to render the object of this 
Commission more secret, was directed to take his family 
with him to Lisbon, under the pretence of recovering 
the health of one of his daughters, which he accordingly 
did, and having sent the Abbe Hussey before him to the 
Court of Spain, agreeably to the King’s instructions, 
your Memorialist and his Family soon after repaired 
to Aranquez, where His Catholic Majesty then kept his 
Court. 

“That your Memorialist upon setting out on this 
important undertaking received by the hands of John 
Robinson, Esquire, one of the Secretaries of the Trea- 
sury, the sum of one Thousand pounds on account, with 
directions how he shou'd draw through the Channel of 
Portugal, upon his Banker in England, for such further 
sums as might be necessary (particularly for a large 
discretionary sum to be employed, as occasion might 
require, in secret services), and your Memorialist was 
directed to accompany his drafts by a separate letter to 
Mr. Secretary Robinson, advising him what sum or sums 
he had given order for, that the same might be replaced 
to your Memorialist’s credit with the Bank of Messrs, 
Crofts & Co. in Pall Mall. 

“That your Memorialist in the execution of this 
commission, for the space of nearly fourteen monthe, 
defrayel the expenses of Abbe Hussey’s journey into 
Spain, paid all charges incurred by him during four 
months’ residence there, and supplied him with money 
for his return to England, no part of which has been 
repaid to your Memorialist. 

“That your Memorialist and his Family took two 
very long and expensive journies (the one by way of 
Lisbon, and the other through France), no consideration 
of which has been granted to him. 

“That your Memorialist, during his residence in Spain, 
was obliged to follow the removals of the Court to 
Aranquez, San Ildefonso, the Escurixnl, and Madrid, 
besides frequent visits to the Pardo; he was obliged to 
lodge himself, the expense of which only can be known to 
those who in the service of their Court have incurred it. 

“That every article of necessary expense being inor- 
dinately high in Madrid, your Memorialist, without 
assuming any vain appearance of a Minister, and with 
as much domestic frugality as possible, incurred a very 
heavy charge. 

“That your Memorialist, having no Courier with him, 
was obliged to employ his own Servant in that trust, and 
the Servant of Abbe Hussey, at his own cost, no part of 
which has been repaid to him. 

“That your Memorialist did at considerable charge 
obtain Papers and Documents, containing information 
of a very important nature, of which charge so incurred 
no part has been repaid. 

“That upon the capture of the East and West India 
Ships by the enemy, your Memorialist was addressed by 
many of the British Prisoners, some of whom he relieved 
with money, and in all cases obtained the prayer of 
their Memorials. 

“Your Memorialist also, through the favor of the 
Bishop of Burgos, took with him out of Spain some 
valuable British Seamen, and restored them to His 
Majesty's Fleet; and this a'so he did at his own cost. 
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“ That your Memorialist during his residence in Spain 
was indispensably obliged to cover these his unavoidable 
expenses by several drafts upon his Banker, to the 
amount of £4,500, of which not one single bill has been 
replaced, nor one farthing issued to his support during 
fourteen months of expensive and laborious duty in the 
King’s immediate and most confidential service; the 
consequence of which unparalled treatment was, that 
your Memorialist was arrested at Bayonne by order from 

is remittancers at Madrid; in this agonising situation, 
being then in the height of a most violent fever, sur- 
rounded by a family of helpless women in an enemy’s 
country, and abandoned by his employers, on whose 
faith he had relied, found himself incapable of proceed- 
ing on his journey, and destitute of means for subsisting 
where he was; under this accumulated distress he must 
have sunk and expired, bad not the generosity of an 
Officer in the Spanish Service, who had accompanied 
him into France, supplied his necessities with the loan 
of Five Hundred Pounds, and passed the King of Great 
Britain's bankrupt Servant into his own country, for 
which humane action this friendly officer (Marchetti by 
name) was arrested at Paris, and by the Count D’Aranda 
remanded back to Madrid, there to take his chance for 
what the influence of France may find occasion to devise 
against him. 

* Your Memorialist, since his return to England, 
having, after innumerable attempts, gained only one 
admittance to your Lordship’s person for the space of 
more than ten months, and not one answer to the fre- 
quent and humble suit he has made to you by letter, 
presumes now for the last time to solicit your consider- 
ation of his Case, and as he is persuaded it is not and 
cannot be in your Lordship’s heart to devote and aban- 
don to unmerited ruin an old and faithful servant of the 
Crown, who has been the Father of four Sons (one of 
whom has lately died, and three are now carrying arms 
in the Service of their King), your Memorialist Humbly 
prays that you will give order for him to be relieved in 
_ manner as to your Lordship’s wisdom shall seem 

t 


“ All which is Humbly submitted by your Lordship’s 
most obedient and most Humble Servant, 
“ Ricnarp CUMBERLAND.” 
Query.—What becomes of the Secret Service 
Money! C. 


THE HERALDRY OF SMITH IN SCOTLAND. 
A SUPPLEMENT TO MR. S. GRAZEBROOK’s “‘ HERALDRY 
OF sMITH.” 


(Concluded from p. 328.) 
Pant IT. 


Coats borne by ascertained Families or individuals, but 
which do not appear in the Records of the Lyon Office. 

22. Smith of Inveramsay, Aberdeenshire. 

Or, on a saltire azure between four crescents, gules, a 
martlet of the second. 

Crest. A dexter hand issuing from the clouds, holding 
a pen. 

Motto. Floret qui vigilat. 

This coat is now borne in the first and fourth quarters 
by the family of Smith-Irvine of Inveramsay. 

John Smith of Inveramsay occurs in 1633, The family 
were notorious Jacobites, and were more than once pro- 
scribed for their attachment to the Stuarts. 

What connexion exists between the old Smiths of In- 
veramsay and the family of Smith-Irvine I have not 
discovered. 


23. Smith of Edinburgh. 

Azure, a burning cup between two chess rooks, fess- 
ways, or; ona chief argent a cat rampant sable, between 
two mullets azure. 

Crest. A dexter hand holding a hammer. 

Motto.......... 

24. Smith of Scotland and of Jamaica. 

Argent, a saltire azure between a mullet in chief, gules, 
two garbs in flanks vert banded, or, and a dolphin haurient 
in base of the second. 

Crest. A dagger and pen in saltire, proper. 

Motto. Marte et ingenio. 

This is one of Deuchar’s “inventions”; “ constructed,” 
he says, ‘‘ 9th August, 1779.” 

25. Smith of Cramond. 

Argent, a saltire azure between two crescents in chief 
and base, gules, and as many garbs in flanks vert. 

(This coat is recorded by Deuchar.) 


Pant III. 
Coats attributed to the Surname by the various heraldic 
writers. 

26. Smyth of ...... 

Azure, flames of fire issuing from the base ; in chief, a 
coronet, or. 

Blazoned also. 

Azure, below a crown, or; a fire ascending, proper.— 
Gentle men’s A rms, Pont's MS. 

27. Smyth. 

Or, a saltire between two crescents in chief and base, 
and two chess-vooks (!) in flanks.— Gentlemen's Arms. 

28. Smyth. 

Azure, a chevron argent between three hammers, each 
surmounted of a crown ; in middle chief, a flame of fire, 
surmounted of a similar crown, or.—Gentlemen's Arms. 

29. Smith, anno 1498. 

Sable, three horse-shoes, argent.— Balfour's MS. 

30. Smith. 

Or, a saltire azure ; in base a crescent, gules.— Balfour's 
MS., Porteous’s MS. 

31. Smith 

Or, a saltire azure between four crescents, gules.— 
Porteous’s MS., Stacie’s MS., Pont’s MS. 

Stacie adds “a star in chief for difference.” 

32. Smith. 

Azure, three flames of fire, crowned, or.—J{amilton’s 


33. Smith. 

Argent, a saltire azure between three crescents, gules, 
and a millrind in base of the second. 

Crest. A dexter arm holding a pen.—Grazebrook’s 
Heraldry of Smith—from Heraldic Dictionaries. 

34. Smith. 

Argent, three bucks’ heads and necks couped, gules; 
on a chief azure three arrows erect of the first. 

Crest. A demi-buck argent, attired, or, pierced through 
the shoulder with anarrow, gules.—Grazebrook’s Heraldry 
of Smith, from Berry. 

F. M. 8. 


Texyysoy’s ArtruvuriAN Porem.—I wish to 
call attention to a short letter entitled as above, 
reprinted from the Spectator of Jan. 1, 1870, pub- 
lished by Strahan & Co., in 1871, for 3d., and 
signed J. T. K. No secret is made that these 
initials are those of Mr. Knollys, the editor of the 
Contemporary Review, an intimate friend and great 
admirer of Mr. Tennyson’s—one who knows, and 
has stated, the poet’s own meaning in his Arthurian 
work, and his motive for altering the old Arthur 
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legends of the French romancers, and their ab- 
stracter, Sir Thomas Malory. As one who, in 
ignorance of Mr. Tennyson’s meaning and motive, 
has protested strongly in print and by word of 
mouth against his alteration of the sinful to the 
sinless Arthur, and of Arthur's self-caused doom 
to that wrought out by others’ sins alone, I am 
anxious to bring before other readers and admirers 
of Mr. Tennyson what has been lately put before 
me—by one entitled to speak—as embodying the 

t's own view. Here is the main point of 
Mr. Knollys’s letter :— 

“King Arthur, as he has always been treated by Mr. 
Tennyson, stands obviously for no mere individual prince 
or hero, but for the ‘ King within us ’—our highest nature, 
by whatsoever name it may be called—conscience ; spirit; 
the moral soul; the religious sense; the noble resolve. 
His story and adventures become the story of the battle 
and pre-eminence of the soul, and of the perpetual war- 
fare between the spirit and the flesh.”—P. 2. Arthur is 
“the type of the soul on earth, from its mysterious 
coming to its mysterious and deathless going.”’—P. 3. 

This view, of course, does away with the objec- 
tions of those who support the French legends, 
like Mr. Swinburne in his Under the Microscope, 
myself in La Queste del Saint Graal, &c., and will 
make plain to all the necessity for Mr. Tennyson's 
changes in the old story. But his Arthurian poem 
must not, of course, be considered as a mere alle- 
gory: it isa phase in middle-age life of the never- 
ending struggle between the spirit and the flesh. 

F, J. Furstvatt. 


Haypy Ove-Votume Enouisu Dictionaries. 
—Many such have recently been published, each 
good in its way, but, to my thinking, not quite 
satisfactory. One more is needed, to combine the 
types and derivations of Donald’s and the refer- 
ences, meanings, and phonetic pronunciation of 
Nuttall’s. Such a work for ready reference would 
be a great boon to many, including 


Tue Crescent, Rosk, AND FLEUR-DE-LYS IN 
ScorLayp.—It has perhaps occurred to others, as 
well as to myself, that in recent restorations, in 
imitation of the architecture of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (and especially in Edinburgh), 
the absence of the thistle is remarkable. 

Many powerful baronial families connected with 
Edinburgh bear crescents on their coats of arms, 
and possibly this circumstance has originated the 
adoption of the latter to the exclusion of the 
thistle, which seems, even on the gable points, c., 
of ancient houses, to be substituted by a crescent. 

ut it is clear that, whereas a compact rose or 
fleur-de-lys would stand any weather, a thistle, 
between its two supporting leaves, has but a slender 
stem to sustain it, and that in consequence the 
head of the thistle would be the first part of the 
omament to succumb to wind and wet,—thus 


leaving only the two leaves curving inwards like 
the points of a crescent. 

Perhaps unobservant of the remaining fragment 
if any) of the stem, and the true character of the 
two leaves forming the remaining crescent, imi- 
tators have fallen into an error, and have perpe- 
tuated a defect, in the belief that a crescent was 
a peculiarly Scotch architectural ornament. 

On an old house of 1636, near Duddingston 
(Edinburgh), may be seen three attics, one of 
which is surmounted with a rose, the next with 
a fleur-de-lys, and the third with, clearly, the 
remaining leaves of a thistle, the head of which 
has fallen off, and left the form of a crescent. 

Sp. 


Cuckoo.—A correspondent of the Atheneum 
states that he has always heard the well-known 
“Lines on the Cuckoo, current in Sussex,” with 
the following addition :— 

“In August fly he must, 
If he stay until September, 
*Tis as much as the oldest man 
Can remember.” 
He goes on to say that, when he heard these addi- 
tional lines some twenty-five years ago, the person 
from whom he learned them alleged that they 
were taught him by his mother fifty years before. 
Certainly the same ideas may very naturally occur 
to different persons; and I must claim an original 
verse of my own, made some years ago, which ran 
thus 
“Tn August, fly he must; 
For a cuckoo in September 
No man can remember.” 


F. C. H. 


A Basy or Importance.—There is now being 
exhibited in the Dublin Exhibition (Loan Museum, 
No. 846) “ The first prescription compounded for 
the Duke of Wellington when a baby.” This 
prescription purports to be one for the Countess of 
Mornington and her infant son, the Hon. Arthur 
Wellesley, on Sunday, the 30th of April, 1769. 

Now, it is stated in the Peerages that the Duke 
was born on the Ist of May, 1769, and I believe 
che was gazetted on the 10th of March, 1787, as 
“ Arthur Wesley,” by which name he was known 
till the year 1800, and I believe also that his birth- 
day was always kept on the Ist of May. Who can 

A. J. K. 


clear up these apparent discrepancies / 


Clifton. 


Nortuern Licut.— 
“The northen light in at the dore schon, 
For wyndow in the walle ne was there noon, 
Thorugh which men might no light discerne. 

“T suppose the ‘northern light’ is the aurora borealis ; 
but this phenomenon is so rarely mentioned by medizeval 
writers, that it may be questioned whether Chaucer 
meant anything more than the faint and cold illumina- 
tion received by reflection through the door of an 
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apartment fronting the north.”—Marsh, G. P., Origin 


and Hist. of Eng. Language, p. 424. 


I made a note of the above some years ago. 
To-day, in reading Sir Francis Palgrave’s Hist. 
of Normandy and England, ii. 194, [have come on 
the following passage ; as usual with the writer, 
there is no reference to an authority for the 


statement :— 


“The day when Herbert’s troops entered Chateau 
Thierry was a marked Saint Valentine’s Day, for on the 
night of that day, ere faint daylight broke, the north- 


eastern sky blazed resplendent with undulating flames.” 


A. O. P. 


Partrripee.—As the Roxburghe Club is 
reprinting this writer's Plasidas and Pandavola,* 
T extract from his Treasurie of Commodious Con- 


ceites and Hidden Secrets, 4th ed., 1584, three of 


his recipes: Henry VIII.’s rabbit sauce, the often- 
used “powder blaunch,” and how to make gold 


hair :— 


“A Sauce for a rosted Rabbet: vsed to king Henry 
the eight. Cap. 6—Take a handfull of washed Percely, 
mince it small, boyle it with butter and veriuice vpon 
a chafing-dish, season it with suger and a little pepper 
grosse beaten : when it is ready, put in a fewe crummes of 
white bread, amongst the other: let it boyle againe till it 
be thicke, then laye it in a platter, like the breadth of 

de one rosted Conny or moe, 


three fingers ; laye of each si 
and so serue them.” 


“To make fine blaunch powder, for roasted Quinces. 
Cap. 14.—Take fine suger halfe a pounde, beaten ina hote 
Morter to fine powder, of white Ginger pared halfe an 
ounce, of chosen Sinamon a quarter of an ounce beaten 
readie to fine powder, mixe them well together, and if 
ee will haue it most excellent, cast two spoonefull of 


ose or Damaske water, in the beating of the Suger.” 

“To make haire as yellow as gold. Cap. 64.—Take the 
Rine or scrapinges of Rubarb, and steepe it in white wine, 
or in cleare lye. And after you haue washed your head 
with it, you shall wet your haires with a spunge or some 
other cloath, and let them drye by the fire, or in the 
sunne. After this, wet them and drie them againe, for 
the oftner they [you] doo it, the fayrer they will bee, 
without hurting your heade any thing at all.” 


F. J. F. 


A Svrerstition.—It is well known 
that there are ten Buddhist hells, one of which is 
“the bloody lake.” Beneath the surface of this 
lake all women who die within a month after par- 
turition are supposed to be incontinently plunged. 
In order to obtain the sufferer’s release, large sums 
have to be paid to the priests, who by repeated 
recitations of prayer gain relaxation of torment or 
actual release. Temporary suspension of the pains 
of this hell is purchased by buying hairs from the 
head of the dead women, and hanging them in a 
certain bell. Every time the bell is tolled for 
temple service, the women whose hair is hung in it 
rise for a moment to the surface of the lake and 
catch a breath of air. In 1851, Dr. McCarter of 


* Can any of your readers point out the (probably 
Italian) original of this story ! 


Ningpo found a bell, five feet high, crammed fal] 
of hair. <A bale of hair, three and a half feet high, 
and nearly eight feet in circumference, which had 
just been removed from the bell, stood near, This 
was at the temple near Tzu Chi. Such is the sub. 
stance of a portion of a Report by Dr. A. Jamiesog 
on the health of Shanghai, down to March 31, 1872 


Tue VALVE AND Use or Booxs.—The Bishop 
of Manchester, in a speech delivered on the ocea- 
sion of the opening of the Rochdale Corporation 
Free Library, quoted from a recent publication, 
placed in his hands for that purpose, a beautiful 
description of the value and use of books, And 
as the passage is so very choice, I have copied it, 
and venture to ask for its reproduction in the 
columns of “N. & Q.,” first stating that at the 
time the Bishop was reading the extract it struck 
me—being present at the ceremony—that I had 
heard the same many years ago, and that his 
Lordship was unwittingly not quoting from an 
original source. If such be the case, I should 
very much like the name of the author to le 
revealed by some one of your many correspon- 
dents :— 

“ Thank God for books, and especially for good books. 
They are the spirits of the noble and mighty in all ages, 
revealing to us their best thoughts, speaking to us in 
their best language, condescending to visit alike the 
king on his throne, the peasant in his cot, the shepherd 
in his hut, or the philosopher in his study. They w- 
earth to us the records of ancient days, bringing remote 
events to present view; they draw aside for us the cur- 
tains of the heavens; they show us the wonders of the 
earth, or uncover the depths of the sea. They take w 
into their inmost confidence, tell us of their joy and 
sorrow, introduce us to their choicest friends, sing for 
us their sweetest songs. They retire at our bidding; 
they come again at our request; and in doing all they 
can to instruct and please us they are never, never 
weary.” 

James PEARSON. 

Sr. Suypay.—I observe in the Atheneum of 
Oct. 5 a query who this saint was. The writer 
of the inquiry mentions having heard that it isa 


name for St. Dominic; “ but this,” he says, “ though 
not without merit as an imperfect pun, 1s obviously 
untrue as a matter of fact.” I do not admit here 
any obvious untruth. In the general list of saints 
in the valuable work of Cahier, Caractéristique 
des Saints, vol. ii., we find these French names for 
St. Dominic, Dimenche, Demenge, De manche, 
Domange, and the Spanish name, Domingo. Thus, 
though unable to produce an English example, I 
see no reason for doubting the matter of fact of 
St. Dominic’s name having been thus identified 
with the name of Sunday here as well as on the 
Continent. F.C. 


JAcoBITE Post-PRANDIAL Arcumeyt.—I re- 
member a choleric Jacobite father and his scape- 
grace Williamite son engaged in a post-prandial 
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argument, the pair being alike of wine, vinous; 
at length, the old gentleman tested the young one 
with that most categorical of toasts:— 
“ Come—His Majesty! 
With all my heart, sir.—The King— 
God bless him! 
What King, sir ?—which King?” 
(Not unlike ancient Pistol— 
“Under which King —Bezonian, speak, or die!”’) 
“Sir, I drank to the King, and I took it off, clean ; 
And he’s but a fop who asks what King I mean.” 
The retaliation of the senior’s wrath was not worth 
my remembrance. EB.LS. 


Querizs. 


Dr. Tomuson.—I have “a lock of Buonaparte’s 
hair."—“St. Helena, June, 1817.—Sent to Dr. 
Magrath by his friend Dr. Tomson.” I believe 
that Dr. Magrath was afterwards Sir George 
Magrath, and that he gave the hair to a friend, 
from whom it has come by bequest to me. Can 
any of your readers tell me whether Dr. Tomson is 
a known person, or throw any light on the authen- 
ticity of the hair? D. 


CarpinaAL CAMERLENGO.—Who was the Car- 
dinal who filled this high office, sede vacante, in 
1846? The arms on his coins are, apparently,— 
per fess az. and arg. in chief a rose. Can our 
revered friend, F. C. H., kindly assist me ? 

J. Woopwarp. 


Tue Bioop or S. Januarius.—Some time ago 
I read in a magazine or periodical an article, 
or articles, on the liquefaction of the blood of 
§. Januarius, written from a medical or scientific 
point of view. A recent visit to Naples, and the 
inspection of the liquefied substance, have reminded 
me of the article, and I shall be obliged for a 
reference to the pages of the periodical in which 
itappeared. Of course, I have no desire to excite 
a controversy in “N. & Q.” with regard to the 
niracle. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose, N.B. 


or Christian’s Sketch 
Book, by J. Burns, sixth edition, London, 1830, 
Part ii., contains what purports to be the copy of a 
letter which the Duke, in prospect of his approach- 
ing dissolution, addressed to his friend, the Rev. 
Dr. Isaac Barrow; and apart from its intrinsic 
value to the world, as the dying testimony of an 
eminent profligate to the power of religion, it 
seems to have possessed at that time a special and 
peculiar interest as a “ Sequel to a Manuscript”— 
words which, from being italicized under Bucking- 
ham’s signature, were probably written by the 
recipient, who was his particular friend. It is 
respecting this special feature that I am solicitous 
for information, and I shall feel grateful to any 


reader of “N. & Q.” who will be good enough to 
elucidate this MS. reference forme. 0. B. B. 


Witt Dvurstroyx.—In the book of the Church- 
wardens’ Accounts for this parish occurs (1682) 
this entry 

** Preached at Appleby Will Durston, ordained by y* 

of Oxon.” 
The name is not an Appleby name, nor had he, 
so far as I can find, any after-connexion with this 
parish. I can only suppose that he was perhaps 
a well-known man in after days, and that, as 5 
the fact of his having preached in this church was 
considered worthy of being noted. Can any corre- 
spondent kindly tell me anything of him, or is he 
unknown to fame ? T. Fevron FALKNER. 

Appleby Magna, Leicestershire. 

Hone’s MSS. anp CorresponpENcE. — The 
London Review of 1865 says :— 

“Some time since we mentioned the fact that a large 
quantity of the celebrated William Hone’s MSS. and 
correspondence had been discovered, and a supplemen- 
tary volume to his works is now announced. It will 
receive the title of Hone's Scrap Book, a supplementary 
volume to the Every Day Book, the Year Book, and the 
Table Book, from the MSS. of the late William Hone, 
with upwards of 150 engravings of curious or eccentric 
objects. It is further understood that the work will be 
published uniform with the other well-known works of 
this author.” 

I shall be glad to know if the Scrap-book above 
mentioned has been published, and who now 
possesses the late William Hone’s MSS. and corre- 
spondence ! W. D. 

Kennington, Surrey. 

MarriacGe or Priests.— Has the Roman 
Church ever, for political or other causes, within 
the last five or six hundred years, granted a dis- 
pensation for marriage to a priest ? A. E. D. 


“By true Lorp Harry.”—What is the origin 
of this apparently humorous form of oath? It 
occurs, for example, in a sailor's yarn in Capt. 
Sherard Osborn’s Cruise in Japanese Waters, p. 63, 
but I believe is much older than that. Has it 
anything to do with the personage sometimes 
known as “ Old Harry”? AMES T. PRESLEY. 


“Free Lanp.”—I should be exceedingly obliged 
if Tewars would kindly favour us with his opinion 
as to this term when applied to land long anterior 
to 12 Car. 2, when tenancies in capite were 
abolished. 

It appears as in contradistinction to common 
freehold, and as though the original tenure had 
been A.-Saxon boc, or free land, thus: “ bounded 
by his own land, as Lord’s tenant, on the one side, 
and his own free land on the other.” 

C. CHatrrock. 

Castle Bromwich. 


Cantersury CATHEDRAL Services.—It was 
stated lately in several daily papers that on the 
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day of the fire the resident members of the chapter 
determined, at considerable inconvenience, as the 
cathedral was full of smoke, to have afternoon 
service as usual, in order that the hitherto unbroken 
custom of 300 years might remain intact. What 
authority was there for carrying back the series 
for so many years? What evidence that, especially 
during the troublous times of the Civil Wars and 
Protectorate, the cathedral was not altogether 
closed? Is any record of services kept at Canter- 
bury or other cathedrals ? Fit. 


Tue Use or THE ATHANASIAN CREED AMONG 
Foreicn Protestants.—-Can any of your corre- 
spondents favour me with accurate information 
respecting the use or disuse of the Athanasian 
Creed in the services of the foreign Protestants, 

urticularly of the Lutherans, both at present and 
— ! G. D. W. O. 


Inscription.—-The following is above the front 
entrance of St. Theodule’s Church, Champery, 
Valais, Switzerland :-— 

QUOD AN TRIS 
GUIS TI DINE viT 
HOC SAN CHRIS DULCE LA, 
I do not suppose that the above is very old, for 
these reasons: the Q in old Swiss inscriptions is 
almost universally an inverted P, thus q, and the 
U isa V. But in the Champery inscription we 
find the modern forms of Q and V. I think that 
I have discovered the two meanings, but I am not 
certain, and therefore I make an effort to obtain 
a rendering through “ N. & Q.” 
[The reading is simple enough : 
“ Quod anguis tristi mulcedine pavit, 
Hoc sanguis Christi dulcedine lavit.”] 


MULCE PA 


Ayonymous Porrrair.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the subject of a portrait of a gen- 
tleman, middle age, wearing a hat, sitting at a 
table holding a MS., inkstand, &c., before him; 
at the bottom of the plate, a coat of arms with the 
initials E. L., 1796; engraved by Sharpe, painted 
by Opie J.B. 


or Duxvecax.—Can you inform me 
where I can obtain the words, and if possible the 
air, of this ballad, said to be by Lockhart, of which 
the following is the first stanza ?— 

“ McLeod of Dunvegan, 
There ’s a curse lies upon thee 
For the slaughter of Lachlan, 
Little honor it won thee, 
O ier O ier 0.” 
W. B. 

“ Durrit.”—Does this Yorkshire word mean 
the coarse woollen material which was once manu- 
factured at Duffield? or is it a corruption of Doe- 
Fell — Doe-skin ? LecrTor. 


MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND.—In an 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher's play of Phi- 


laster, 8vo., Dublin, 1734, after the e ilogue, I 
find the following:—“ The paper that this play is 
printed on was made in Ireland.” Why was gp 
much importance attached to the above fact? 
When was the art of paper-making introduced 
into Ireland ? C. A. McDonatp, 


Risnworta Scuoon.—I should be 
thankful for information respecting the “ Rish. 
worth Grammar School,” otherwise the “ Wheel. 
wright Charity School,” whereof I have just read 
the titles, and wherein I am, after a fashion 
interested. Yutvr, 


“ENTRETIENS DU ComTE DE GaBALIs,’—Js 
there any English translation of this French book? 
Scott mentions it in the Introduction to his 
Monastery (Centenary Edition, 1870, p. 7). 


Eneuisn Dictionaries.—Is there a dictionary 
to be obtained not printed in double columns, but 
each word occupying the full breadth of the page? 
I want to get one for interleaving. W Atrueor. 


Human on Cuvurcn Doors.-—I have heard 
that on the door of a church in the north of 
England there is a man’s skin nailed up, said to 
have belonged to a Danish pirate who was flayed 
alive. My informant remembers to have seen it, 
but cannot recollect the name of the church. Can 
any one inform me where it is ? W.¢ 

Raby Castle, Darlington. 


“Tr won’ HOLD WATER.”—What is the origin 
of this phrase ? O. 

| Frankly, we do not know. Obviously, however, an 
argument that will not bear the reasoning put into it 
is very like a leaky water-vessel, unfit for its designed 
purpose. It may be, however, as old as the time of 
Tutia, the Vestal Virgin, who, being accused of having 
lost all title to that distinction, proved her innocence 
by carrying a sieve full of water from the Tiber to the 
Temple of Vesta. If the sieve had not held water, 
Vesta’s Virgin would have been buried alive. The con- 
tinence of the sieve was the symbol of Tutia’s integrity.) 


“TraLy AND HER Masters.”—Can any of your 
readers inform me whether this poem, written in 
1856 by the late Ernest Jones, has ever seen the 
light? The first line is, “ All in silence mounts 
the lava.” It may have appeared in one of the 
several journals conducted by him. D. 


Eritaru at Sonnine, Berxs.—There has been 
some local discussion concerning a partially-effaced 
word in a monumental inscription in the parish 
church of Sonning (St. Andrew's), Berkshire, It 
has been recalled to my mind by the epitaph 
whose third line ruans— 

“Tf life were a thing that gold could buy”; 
therefore I venture to subjoin the lines, trusting 
that in the vast area of “ N. & Q.” a solution may 
be found—the blank remain a blank no longer. 


a 


- 
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The monument represents six kneeling figures, 
three male and three female, of the date of the 
reign of King James I., with the following inscrip- 
tion :— 
“Tf life or * * ge might be bought 

For silver or for goulde, 

Still to endure it would be sought ; 

What king would then be oulde? 

But all shall pass and followe us, 

This is most certen treuthe, 

Both the high and lowe of each degree, 

The aged and the youthe. 

As ye be found meete or unmeete 

Against the dreadful hower, 

As ye be found so shall the sweete 

Be served with the sower. 

All this is said to move their hartes 

Which shall this heare or see, 

That they according to their partes 

May follow death as we.” 
The words “ nonage,” “ knowledge,” and “homage” 
have been suggested ; but there is also great 
ol&curity in the first four lines, and to which also 
the attention of the reader is directed. What is 
the meaning of “Still to endure it would be 
sought”? Rienr. 


Replies. 
SEMPLE FAMILY. 
(4 S, x. 274.) 

It may be difficult to afford answers which can 
be considered satisfactory to several of the queries 
put by J. 8S. Dx.; but he may be referred, for an 
account of one collateral branch—the Sempills of 
Beltrees, the first of whom was John Sempill, eldest 
son of Robert, third Lord Sempill, by his second 
marriage—to the Poems of the Sempills of Beltrees, 
edited, with a long and interesting introduction, 
accompanied with notes, by James Paterson (Edin- 
burgh). FrancisSempill, the great-grandson of John, 
is the reputed author of the song, long popular, titled 
Maggie Lauder, but the authorship has been dis- 
puted. (2) The Baroness Sempill, who for any- 
thing known is still alive, and residing in England, 
is no doubt the representative of the main stock ; 
and it is said that the Craigievar family will suc- 
ceed her in that representation. (3) The name 
Sempill prevails, but not to a large extent, in the 
south-western counties of Scotland, especially those 
of Lanark and Renfrew; but that any of the 
families of that name, none of which are of distine- 
tion, can deduce their descent from the main stem 
is much to be doubted. (4) The ancient principal 
residence of the Sempills was the Tower or Castle 
of Elziotstoun (the Town of Elliot), or, as it has 
been long now locally contracted, Ellistoun, in the 
parish of Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire, some part of 
the walls of which, including many of the founda- 
tions, is still extant upon an elevated plateau on 
the south-east bank of the Black-Cart, half a mile 
or so below this water’s origin at the issue of the 


Loch of Lochwinnoch. It continued to be there 
till towards the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the family erected a large castellated mansion, about 
a mile to the west, on the north side of the said 
Loch, only a little way from its margin, in a low 
situation, originally swampy, and on lands called 
either Lochwinnoch or Castletoun, and afterwards 
removed from Ellistoun to it. This castle was 
from the first generally called the “Castle of Sem- 
pill,” but sometimes more shortly, Castlesempill, 
as was the Loch, from the castle existing upon its 
margin. It was the Loch of the Castle of Sempill, 
although properly it is the Loch of Lochwinnoch, 
and by this name it is yet more usually called. 

Of date 1504 (April 21), John, first Lord Sem- 
pill, granted the foundation charter of his college 
kirk, commonly called “ of Sempill.” The building 
was erected on the end of a sort of ridge, only some 
100 yards to the west of the castle mentioned; and 
this charter bears that it was “infra septum, sive 
parcam, de Lochvinzeck situate.” Again, of a 
later date, in an agreement entered into of April 12, 
1516, between William, second Lord Sempill, who 
succeeded his father on his death at Flodden in 
1513, and the relict of the latter, his stepmother, 
Dame Margaret Crechtoun, “hir landis of the park 
of Lochbunzhoo,” and the “houssis of Castell-simple, 
Southanane,” and others, which she held in con- 
junct liferent and fee with her husband, are men- 
tioned as let to Lord William during the lady’s 
lifetime for a certain money rent. Lochvinzeck 
and Lochbunzhoo, as well as the present form, 
Lochwinnoch, ave just corruptions of Lochwinoe 
St. Winoc’s Loch), the form of the name in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries—a name arising, 
most probably, from an ancient cell or chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Winoc, and which stood on the north 
side of the lake, at a place yet called Chapeltoun. 
Close by this chapel, in ancient times, a fair was 
held in November, on the anniversary of the saint, 
or day of the church’s dedication. 

Sir John, afterwards Lord Sempill, had a royal 
charter, on his own resignation probably, to Loch- 
curgeath (Lochwinnoch) and Cassiltoun in favour 
of himself and his first wife, Margaret Colville of 
Ochiltree, of date Sept. 9, 1501. The Lochwinnoch 
portion, as is believed, lay to the south-west of that 
of Cassiltoun. That part of the former, which was 
parked, consisted in part of an elevated hill or 
ridge, the highest point of which is called the 
Court-shaw-hill, and lies between the Chapeltoun 
burn on the west, and that other small burn which 
passes eastwards down through the fish-ponds of 
Castlesemple on the north and north-east. This 
burn, immediately before falling into the loch, 
goes under part of the offices of the present house 
of Castlesemple, and would pass the ancient Castle 
of Sempill, removed about 1735 to make room for 
the present mansion, most probably on its east side, 
and quite close by, if not partly under it. 
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The name Cassiltoun, or town of the castle, had 
its origin probably in the existence of a large round 
conical hill, partly artificial, which is situated in a 
deep swampy hollow between overtopping hills 
on the north side of the burn last referred to, 
having the hill called Courtshaw immediately ad- 
joining, but on the south side of this burn, which 
divides the “park of Lochwinnoch” as may be 
believed on the south, from the lands of Castletoun 
on the north. This conical hill goes now by the 
no doubt corrupted name of “ Downies Castle,” 
forte Dunan, that is, little dun, or fortified hill. 
There is a piece of land, at one time a farm, on the 
same estate, and about half a mile to the east, 


which is called Auchendunan, or the inclosure of 


the little fort. The Court-shaw-hill, or hill of the 
court wood—a wood near the court—too, is very 
suggestive of the judicial uses to which this conical 
hill, lying adjacent, was put in ancient Celtic times: 
those of its construction, and before the existence 
of fiefs and baronies, which possibly do not date 
earlier than the end of the eleventh century, but 
which uses were continued to a much later period. 
EsrEDARE. 


I have only just seen J. 8. Dk’s queries about 
this family, which pressure of business prevents 
my replying to fully. The name is now Sempill, 
and the Peerage, created 1489, is held by a 
Baroness (the second lady incumbent of the title), 
the heir-presumptive being a distant cousin, Sir 
William Forbes of Craigievar. 

One of the earliest possessions of the family was 
Elliotstoun. They afterwards acquired Castleton, 
now designed Castle Semple, but both estates, 
after being held for generations, were sold in 1727. 

Many members of the male line were greatly 
distinguished. For instance, the Semples of 
Belltrees, one of whom, John, married Mary Living- 
ston, one of Queen Mary’s “ Maries.” He was 
called by Knox, John Semple “the dancer.” He, 
as well as others of the family, were poets, one of 
them, Francis, being the author of She rose and 
let me in and Maggie Lauder, a celebrated comic 
ballad. 

The Semples of Cathcart, another twig of the 
same tree, were noted also. One was a devoted 
loyalist, and his second son, Gabriel, was an eminent 
and faithful minister of the Kirk ; but becoming a 
field preacher and Covenanter suffered for his 
principles, though on the settlement of Church 
Government at the Revolution he became in- 
cumbent of Jedburgh, and died in peace in 1706, 
in the fiftieth year of his ministry. He married 
three times, all his wives being women of family, 
one a daughter of Sir Walter Riddell of Riddell, 
Bart. He had a son, Samuel, a divine and a man 
of erudition, who married Miss E. Murray of the 
ancient family of Murray, Baronets of Blackbarony, 
and they had a daughter who married John 


Swinton of the old family of Swinton, and was 
mother of Lud Swinton of legal fame. 
W. R. C. 


‘ 


WALTER SCOTT AND “CALLER HERRIN".” 
S. x. 249, 318.) 

Mr. Boventer asks whether Scott took from 
the song of Caller Herrin’ an_ idea expressed 
in The Antiquary, or whether the writer 
of the song took that idea from the novel, 
Assuming, though perhaps unwarrantably, that 
the one author took the idea from the other, this 
query would fall to be determined by the dates 
of the respective productions. It may be taken as 
an ‘admitted fact that Caller Herrin’ was written 
by Lady Nairn, and probably it will not be dis- 
puted, though it has not been stated by any of the 
correspondents, that The Antiquary appeared early 
in May, 1816. Lady Nairn was born before Sir 
Walter Scott, and she survived him; and the 
question remaining is, whether the song was written 
before or after May, 1816. F. C. H. says it was 
written long before. Mr. Scorr Dové.as says 
it was written after, namely, about 1822. Dr. 
Rocers, speaking as the editor of Lady Nairn’s 
songs, says it was written before 1811, and I should 
be prepared to accept his statement as conclusive 
were it not that I find him inconsistent with him- 
self. He says in his reply (p. 318) the song was 
written for Neil Gow (who died in 1807), but in 
the Life and Songs, 1869, he says it was written 
for the benefit of Nathaniel Gow (who did not die 
till 1831), and he there quotes a letter from the 
authoress to a friend, inclosing the song. If he 
would give the date of that letter, it might set the 
question at rest. The expression itself, that fish 
are the lives of men, is not uncommon among fish- 
Wives. W. M. 


One thing is certain, that the song did not take 
the idea from Sir Walter Scott. The song is said 
to have been written by Neil Gow, who died on 
the Ist March, 1807. I think, however, that the 
song was written by Neil's equally famous son, 
Nathaniel, who died on the 17th Jan., 1831; 
certain it is that Nathaniel was the composer of 
the air. The story runs thus: The song was 
suggested to Gow—whether elder or younger it 
does not matter—while listening to the bells of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Edinburgh, mingled with 
the cries of the fisherwomen, who at that time sold 
their wares in the street. The fishwives of the day 
were notorious for their exorbitant demands, and 
generally ended by saying, “ Lord bless ye, mem! 
it’s no fish ye’re buying, it’s the lives of honest 
men !”—meaning that the lives of the men were at 
stake when prosecuting their calling. When the 


song and music were first published, they were 
so much admired as to have been reprinted in 
| London, and imitated by several eminent com- 
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posers (( hambers’s Biographical Dictionary, q. v.). 
4s Mr. Bovucurer may have some difficulty in 
fnding the song, I subjoin a copy of it from a 
broadsheet in my possession, printed in 1852:— 
Ain— Original. 
“Wha ‘ll buy my caller herrin’ ! 
They ‘re bonnie fish and wholesome faring ; 
Wha’! buy my caller herrin’ 
New drawn frae the Forth. 
When ye are sleeping on your pillows, 
Dream ye ought o’ our poor fellows, 
Darkling as they face the billows, 
A’ to fill our woven willows? 
Wha ‘ll buy my caller herrin’? &c. (1st verse.) 


Wha ‘ll buy my caller herrin’? 
They 're no brought here without brave daring ; 
Buy my caller herrin’, 
Ye little ken their worth. 
Wha ‘il buy my caller herrin’? 
© you may ca’ them vulgar fairin’ ; 
Wives and mithers maist despairin’ 
Ca’ them lives o’ men.* 


Noo, a’ ye lads at herrin’ fishing, 
Costly vampins, dinner dressing 
Sole or turbot, how distressing, 
Fine folks scorn shoals o’ blessing. 
Wha ‘ll buy my caller herrin’! &c. (1st verse.) 


And when the creel o’ herrin’ passes, 
Ladies clad in silks and laces, 
Gather in their braw pelisses, 
Cast their heads and screw their faces. 
Wha'll buy my caller herrin’? Xc. (1st verse.) 


Noo, neebours’ wives, come tent my telling, 
When the bonnie fish you 're selling, 
Ata word aye be your dealing, 
Truth will stand when a’ things failing. 
Wha'll buy my caller herrin’? &c.” (1st verse.) 
James 
Stirling. 


SHAKSPEARE’S MARRIAGE. 
(4° S. x. 143, 214, 278, 320, 334.) 
“Pair play ’s a jewel.” 

Sin,—I had no mental reservation nor secre 
eoasion when I gave a reply to the ex-editor’s 
question to me as to the amount I paid for the 
peture, which was a private and not a public 
matter. I am much surprised, however, to see the 
use that gentleman has made of the information, 
which had nothing to do with the real value of the 
peture, The portrait of Shakespere which 
telonged to Mr. Felton, Curzon Street, May Fair, 
punted in 1597, was bought by him for the small 
sun of 51, and was first introduced to public 
hofice in 1794, and sold by him to the Messrs. 
Boydell. 
The ex-editor states that “the steps in the 
history of the picture are, first, when it was com- 
paratively worthless.” Now I beg to refer you to 


occur in the stall copy printed 
v=, but Lam able to assign it its proper place from 
another source. 


Mr. Holder's letter (4** 8. x. Oct. 5, 1872, p. 278), 
in which he states that he bought four pictures of 
Mr. Albert, the “Shakespere Marriage” being one 
of them,. and that he cared the least for the 
picture in question, and he goes on to say :— 
“My wish being to purchase only one of the four, 
which was a landscape, by Verboom; but Mr. 
Albert would not separate the four; in fact, I 
doubted if it would ever pay me to line, clean, and 
frame it, so little did I care for it.”—Second, 
when Mr. Holder wanted 8/. for it. The same . 
letter goes on to state, “I happened one day to 
sponge over the picture with water, and was so 
pleased with the harmony of colour in it, that I 
decided to reline and clean it.” It was then he 
would have sold it for 8/.—Third, its present date, 
when it was purchased for 15/. 

Mr. Holder further states that, “ while cleaning 
the picture, I saw the name ‘Shakespere’ on the 
top of the left side of the picture.” To the best of 
my recollection, I said to the ex-editor that Mr. 
Holder thought of asking 8/. for it ; but finding it 
had something to do with Shakespere’s marriage, 
he wanted 15/. for it. 

When I first inquired about the price, Mr. Holder 
refused to state a price, saying he had only just 
discovered its real character, and did not know 
what it might eventually be worth. I pressed him 
to name a figure, when he said he would let me 
have it for 15/. as it stood. I must here refer you 
to the close of his letter, where he states that “ had 
you not been one of my best patrons, I would not 
have sold it so easily.” 

Why did the ex-editor select an unfavourable 
sentence out of Mr. Holder’s letter, which, when 
read by itself, is calculated to produce a wrong im- 
pression? and what was his motive in publishing 
information given to him in confidence ? 

It will be seen from this that the “ inconsis- 
tency” referred to by the ex-editor is entirely his 
own, and the alleged “contradictions” purely 
imaginary. The real value of the picture, from an 
archeological point of view, is not at all affected 
by the question of what it was sold to me for. 

I am astonished that, after reading Mr. Holder’s 
two candid letters in the Atheneum and in 
“N. & Q.” for Oct. 5, the ex-editor could have 
penned the letter he has. The picture, on the 
Ist of November, will be at the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, when the 
members will have an opportunity to pronounce 
their judgment on it; and I purpose taking Mr. 
Holder with me to let them see him take off every 
atom of paint put on by himself, that the picture 
may speak for itself. He will also remove the 
lining canvasses, that its age and condition may be 
seen. 

The ex-editor has admitted that he is no judge of 
old paintings, and is only indifferently acquainted 
with Shakespere’s biography ; therefore, 1 would 
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advise the public to reserve their opinions till the 
more competent tribunal has issued its dictum. 
Iam, Sir, yours truly, 
(Signed) Joun MALam. 
The Club, Scarborough. 


[We readily give insertion to Mr. Malam’s letter, in 
which he has answered, no doubt, as he believes, satis- 
factorily, the question put by the ex-editor as to the 
time when the picture was valued at nil, at 8/., and 15/. 
respectively. But we cannot doso without pointing out— 
1. That there is no pretence for saying that the infor- 
mation given to the ex-editor was given in confidence; 
2. That he has not noticed that important part of the ex- 
editor's letter in which he asks for “ the opinions of the 
competent judges in such matters” who saw the picture 
when in London; and, 3, that’ if every “atom of paint 
put on it by Mr. Holder” is to be taken off, that operation 
should be performed, not by Mr. Holder, but by some 
independent expert.] 


THor prinkine up (48. x. 108, 150, 
229, 282.)—Dr. Benno Tschischwitz, Professor of 
Philology at Halle, is publishing a series of Shak- 
speare’s plays, with the English text and German 
notes. The first of the series is Hamlet (Halle, 1869), 
and he gives the line under discussion thus :— 

“Woul’t drink up Esule? eat a crocodile?” 
To which he appends this note :— 

“Das Wort Esule (vielleicht auch ZHsyle und Esile 
geschrieben) ist vielfach missdentet worden. Es bezeich- 
net jene giftige Euphorbienart, Luphordia Esula (Esels- 
wolfsmilch), deren Saft bei den Alten und in der mittel- 
alterlichen Medicin als Vomitiv angewendet wurde. 
Franz. ist das wort Esule, Span. Ital. Hsula. Auch die 
Krokodilarten galten (nach Nares, s.v. Alligator) in 
gewissen Sinne fiir giftig. Bekannt ist, auf welch 
wunderliche Geliibde die Ueberspanntheit des Mittel- 
alters oft gerieth.” 

And in the Introduction occurs this passage 
(p. xxxvi.),—the editor is speaking of the adoption 
of certain readings in the text :— 

“ Dagegen hat der Herausgeber geglaubt, V. i. 299 die 
Lesung Fsule (Buphorbia Esula) wofiir Q. i. vessels, 
Q.2. f. Hsill, F. i. f. Hisel, Globe Ed. eisel, Elze, Nilus, 
Hanmer, Nile, schreiben, herstellen zu miissen, weil die 
abweichende Form der Qs. u. Fs. lediglich auf Willkiir- 
lichkeit der Orthographie oder Eigenthiimlichkeit der 
Aussprache zu beruhen erscheint. Dass der Name dieser 
Giftpflauze (Wolfsmilch) in den Sinn passt habe ich in 
meinen Shakspere.—Forschungen, i. p. 204, bewiesen ; 
auch lehrt Paracelsus von der Wirkung der Wolfsmilch 
im ersten Buche seiner Schrift: De Tumoribus, Pustulis 
et Ulceribus Morbi Gallici, cap. viii: Ea vis Euforbii 
ac Scammonez ut sensim in corporis intima penetrantes, 
facultates vitales dissolvant, ac successive immunitis 
viribus tandem mors consequatur.” 


The acrid and poisonous qualities of Euphorbia 
Esula, which has many English names—to wit, 
spurge, wart-weed, wolf’s-milk, cat’s-milk, and 
others—are set forth in a popular way in Anne 
Pratt’s little work, entitled The Poisonous, 
Noxious, and Suspected Plants of Our Fields and 
Woods, printed for the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; and she mentions more 


than one case in which children have died in egg. 
sequence of eating the plant. 

iow a weed possessing such very disagreeable 
qualities should have been called Euphorbia Esulg 
—both words signifying something of an eatabl 
character—is one of the inscrutable mysteries of 
botanical nomenclature ; but whether the desig. 
nation Esula existed in the time of Shakspeare— 
or, if it did, whether he was likely to know of it~ 
or, if he knew it, whether he was likely to use it 
instead of some English name of an English plant, 
—these are matters that may be left to the judg. 
ment of an English reader. CCCXL 

[This discussion is now closed.] 


“ NESCIO QUOD, CERTE EST,” &c. (4% 8. x. 204) 
— Vide Persius, v. 51. T. W.C 


First LAND DISCOVERED BY 
S. x. 289.)—Your correspondent will find this sub- 
ject exhaustively discussed by Captain A. B, 
Becher, R.N., in the Journal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society for 1856. A copy of this work 
ought surely to be on the shelves of the “ Chelten- 
ham Library.” As far as an unprofessional man 
may be permitted to form an opinion, Captain 
Becher appears to have perfectly established the 
fact of Watling Island being the spot first sighted 
by Columbus. CHITTELDROOG. 


Netson Rives (4% 8. x. 292)—1 
do not think these rings can be very uncommon; 
and I have no doubt that Sir Thomas Hardy, and 
other officers serving under Lord Nelson, received 
one. My wife, who is a daughter of the Rev. A 
J. Seott, D.D., Nelson’s Chaplain and Foreign 
Secretary in the Victory, has one in her possession, 
which was sent to her father, and to whom Leni 
Nelson left a legacy of 2001. Our friend Mrs. Mire 
house, 2 daughter of the late Bishop Fisher of 
Salisbury, has also a similar ring. We have always 
thought they were given after the old fashion 
“mourning rings.” The pattern is certainly hant- 
some and tasteful. Aurrep Garry, D.D. 

PepestriayisM (4 §, x. 292.)—“In 1761, @ 
ass, for a wager, was made to go 100 mules B 
twenty-one hours over the course at Newmarket” 
This act of assine cruelty, which would now-a-days 
I conceive, come under the act of “ cruelty @ 
animals,” reminds one forcibly of old La Fontaines 
line (with a slight modification) in Le Meunver, 0" 
Fils, et [TAne:— 


“Le plus ne des deux n’est pas celui qu’on panse.” 


Ay Aycient Garment (4* 8, x. 292.)—I well 
remember its being much the fashion in the 
days of my youth, say in 1815-16, espee 
among old beaux, to wear over a long-tailed co 
and generally of ‘a different colour, so as to fe 
it more conspicuous, a short garment such 3s 
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one mentioned by Vepova, coming down to the 
waist, and yclept a Spencer, in honour of the 
inventor of this uncouth garb. Much about that 
time, the comic actor Potier, in the farce of 
Jocrisse aux Enfers, speaking of the imps in the 
jower regions trying to pull him down by the skirts 
of his coat, said, “Oh! but I shall be more than 
a match for them.” “Je porterai un Spainssaire,”* 
as the French pronounced it. At the same period, 
as you can see by the caricatures of the day, 
ladies used to wear velvet Spencers, with a short 
waist, on a white embroidered gown, as narrow 
as an umbrella sheath, showing the human form 
oftentimes anything but to advantage. 


P. A. L. 


Tue Stamrorp Mercury (4 §. x. 294.)—It 
is true that I give the year 1695 as the “date of 
commencement” of The Lincoln, Rutland, and 
Stamford Mercury (History of British Journalism, 
vol. i. p. 269). This was on the authority of the 
roprietor at the time when the work was pub- 
ished (1858). But the following statement ap- 
pears in my Newspaper Press, vol. iii. p. 182 
(1869) 

“Established in 1695, and has been uninterruptedly 
printed weekly for 174 years,’ is the proud boast of the 
senior provincial paper in England. How far this is 
founded on fact it is difficult to say, for the most ancient 
copy kept in the possession of the proprietor, a few years 
since, bore the date of 1728. There is a copy in the 
Museum of the Philosophical Society at Leicester, dated 
1719, vol. xiv. This would apparently give 1705 as the 
date of its establishment, yet the date 1695 is generally 
accepted as the true one. The copy in the Leicester 
Museum is printed with peculiar black ink, and is a 
fair specimen of the typographic art of the period. It 
consists of four pages of demy quarto, and its style is 
that of the old news letters.” 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 

Stoke Newington. 


The following quotations may assist your cor- 
respondent E. C., although they negative his 
assertions that “the earliest London weeklies 
only date from Queen Anne’s reign,” and “the 
ay provincial paper—The Norwich Gazette— 
706.” — 

“1622, Aug. 23. The certain News of the present Week, 
small 4to., published; considered by some the first 
English Newspaper.” Timperly, 471. Power's Handy- 
book about Books, p. 37. 7 

“1639. Robert Barker (of London) printed for Charles 
I. a newspaper at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The first 
Provincial newspaper published in England.” Timperly, 
p 494. Jb. p. 37. 

MEDWEIG. 


_Mxemoyic Lines on tHe New Testament 
4" S. x. 293.) —When at school I remember hearing 
the following lines quoted as affording facility in 
remembering the order of the Epistles :— 


._ [* Words to the same effect ure uttered by Mawworm 
in The Hypocrite, and are traditionally attributed to 
many other persons. ] 


* Rom., Co., Co., Gal., Ephe., 
Phil., Col., Thess., Thessa-lé, 
Tim., Tim., Tit., Philémon, 
Hebrews, Jacobus, Pet., Pet., John, 
John, John, Jude, Reve-la-ti-on.” 

This “ versified aid” differs somewhat from that 
given by Mr. Pres.ey, in that the whole of the 
Epistles are herein set out in order. 

J.S. Upar. 

Junion Athenzeum Club. 


Tue Sea-Serrent (4 x. 295.)—There were 
many paragraphs relating to this real or fabulous 
animal, with sundry sage reflections and suggestions 
concerning them, published in a magazine called 
The Zoologist. Ihave not the number at hand, 
and I write in a part of England where it would 
be quite as wonderful a thing to come on a library 
of any size as it would to meet with a sea-serpent 
with a throat big enough to swallow the “Great 
Eastern.” Our snakes here have dwindled down 
to the length of a tobacco-pipe, and a less man 
than Goliath might carry our libraries in the inside 
pockets of his shooting-jacket. If your corre- 
spondent is happy enough to live in a part of the 
world where books do congregate themselves, he 
will find what I mean in the volumes between 


1847 and 1853. K. P. D. E. 


As regards this introuvable, I recollect when at 
Boston (Mass.), in 1827-8, accompanying one day 
one of the worthiest and most amiable inhabitants 
of that hospitable city, the honourable and vene- 
rable Col. Thr. H. P , to a summer-house he 
possessed on the coast. Whilst on the seashore 
with our party, he said to us, in a tone of earnest- 
ness which could not admit a moment’s doubt as 
to his sincerity and conviction : 

“ On this very spot, walking one day with a niece of 
mine, we saw what we took to be the broken mast of 
some ill-fated vessel; dark, rugged, covered with green 
sea-weeds and shells, dried up by the sun and the bracing 
sea-breeze. We sat down on it to rest, and were chat- 
ting quietly, when, of a sudden, we felt a very unpleasant 
oscillatory motion beneath us, which made us both start 
up in double-quick time ; and, to our horror and dismay, 
we saw unmistakingly this monstrous body—for it was 
no less a personage than the sea-serpent, 

‘—— dont 
La croupe se recourbe en replis tortueux ’— 
directing its course towards the sea, and disappearing in 
the deep! My young companion’s frame shook like the 
aspen-leaf, and, I must own, my pulse beat high ; I have 
never felt so on the field of battle—it wasawful! I never 
could have believed it, had I not seen and felt it myself.” 

I give this “plain, unvarnish’d tale” as it was 
reported to me, I again say, by a most respectable 
and truthful person. P. A. L, 


MEASUREMENTS OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS (4 
S. x. 295.)—Mr. Godwin gives, at p. 130 of his 
English Archeologist’s Handbook, Oxford and 
London, 1867, “a graduated table of the com- 
parative dimensions of our principal cathedrals and 
churches.” 
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no Murper” (4 §, x. 293.)—The 
saying quoted as “so common as almost to have 
become a proverb” was probably derived from 
Bishop Porteus’s beautiful poem on Death, which 
will be found in Elegant Extracts, Poetry, vol. iii.: 

* One murder makes a villain ; 
Millions a hero.” 
BisLioTHECAR CHETHAM. 


Aw “Ewp” (4% x. 295.)—Doubtless the con- 
jecture (“a wax end”) is right as to the passage 
quoted by Mr. Hassarp. I append some other 
rather curious uses of end, which I have noted 
in the margin of my Halliwell :— 

“ He spyed that his labour was all in wast, 
And that his wyfe had ben there before 
And spoyled all that she myght cary 
Of short endes and mony that he had in store.” 
Proud Wives’ Pater-Noster: Hazlitt’s Zarly 
Pop. Poet. of England, iv. 174. 
Here “ endes” seems = our modern phrase “ odds 
and ends.” 
“Say in my chaumbyr y lye sore syke, 
Out of hyt y may not wynne, 
To speke wyth none ende of my kynne.” 
Hazlitt'’s Z. P. P. of Engl., i. 201, 202. 
“None ende” here = “none at all.” Halliwell 
gives one meaning of “end” as “a number of any- 


thing.” Compare our modern slang phrase “no 
end,” Joun Apps. 


Rushington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


I would suggest that the expression, “ botching 
fingers, fitter for an end and an aul,” simply means 
to imply those of a common cobbler, who holds 
his awl in one hand and the wared end of his 
thread in the other. G. J. CHesTer. 


Sir Josuva Reynoups (4 x. 265.)—The 
* secret” which, in his letter to Mrs. Montagu, 
the Earl of Bath said “ Reynolds would be sorry 
he should know,” was no secret after all. Most 
people know, in fact, that all great artists, and at 
all times, from Raphael down to the present time, 
have, in the execution of their immortal works, 
frequently had recourse to the assistance of some of 
their best pupils (as being most familiar with their 
way of painting) or to some other clever artists, 
where what the French call “Vhabileté de main,” 
not mind, was chiefly required, ¢. g. the masters 
most famous for their great facility of brush, such 
as Paul Veronese, Rubens, and Benjamin West 
(when he painted his “acres of canvas,” as Chin- 
nery once facetiously said to me at Macao); also 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thos. Lawrence, Horace 
Vernet, and many more that could be named. I 
have read somewhere that Sir Joshua, whilst 
painting the portrait of Mrs. Siddons as “ The 
Tragic Muse,” wrote his name on the border of 
her cloak, and on being asked by the glorious 
sister of the Kembles what he was about, grace- 
fully replied, “I am handing down my name to 


posterity on the skirts of your garment.” Eyen 
so can it be said of these pupils, who since then 
have acquired a name by their own works, but 
were proud, at the time, to give a helping hand to 
David in completing his fine “ Sacre de Napoléon”; 
to Ingres, in painting his classical “ Apothéose 
d’Homére”; and to Paul De la Roche, in his splendid 
“ Hémicycle at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts.” 
PAL 


Joun Heatuen (4 S. x. 296.)—In 1836 the 
Orphan Chamber, a branch of the Court of Justice, 
took possession of the property of intestates in the 
absence of legal heirs ; later (about 1845), on the 
abolition of the Chamber, the office of Adminis- 
trator-General was created; the latter has taken 
all trusts formerly held by the Orphan Chamber. 
At the Colonial Registrar’s Office, Public Build- 
ings, Georgetown, Demerara, all records relating 
to real property, conveyances, or “ transports,” as 
they are termed, are kept. The registrar is 
James 8. Hitzler, Esq. Epwarp Hamptiy. 

Narrow Street, Peterborough. 


Ayts (4% §. x. 272.)—HERMENTRUDE may 
effectually ostracize these intrusive gentry by the 
following process: Let her, overnight, place some 
chicken bones, well picked and broken up, on a 
shelf where the insects chiefly abound; and in 
the morning she will find the bones covered with 
myriads. These should be cautiously swept, bones 
and all, into a pail of boiling water, and at once 
thrown down the sewer. The same proceeding 
repeated daily for about a fortnight will prevent 
all further annoyance. I write from personal 
experience, but should add, that, during the opera- 
tion, I took care that the floor, closets, and shelves 
where the intruders had appeared were washed 
with soap and water every other day. The visita- 
tion in my case occurred seven years ago, and I 
have never heard of one of the little wretches 
making his appearance since. JOHANNES. 


Has Hermentrvps tried spirits of turpentine! 
Ants cannot bear the smell of it, and it effectually 
drives them away. But I can recommend another 
plan, which is followed in Turkey and in the East. 
The loose earth of a separate ant-hill, scattered over 
the path of ants, has been tried with perfect 
success in keeping them away. I could mention 
methods of destroying ants; but this does not 
appear to be the object of your ee 


Soft-soap will most likely get rid of the little 
red ants, if carefully used for a few days. Ina 
house, this should be applied, either diluted with 
a little water or not, as most convenient, and put 
into all crevices where the ants are seen to pass. 
Out of doors, or on flagged floors, it answers best 
diluted sufficiently to pour it on all their tracks 
and holes, and we ull them. 8. M. 0. 
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Rosert Burns AND NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
(4 S. x. 273.)- -Your correspondent asks if Burns 
ever visited England. In 1787, heand Mr. Robert 
Ainslie, a young gentleman of Berwickshire, then 
serving his apprenticeship as a writer to the signet, 
made an excursion to the “ Border,” starting from 
Edinburgh on Saturday, the 5th of May. After 
yisiting most of the famed localities of the Border 
they crossed over into England, and passed 
through Alnwick, Warkworth, Morpeth, New- 
castle, Hexham, Wardrew, Longtown, and Carlisle. 
Burns left England in the early part of June, but 
did not reach Edinburgh till the 7th of August. He 
—: journal of this tour. F, A. Epwarps. 

h. 


Tue Lasr Loap: Harvest-Home (4 §S. x. 
986.,—When I was a very little boy—Consule 
Praxco—I was on a visit at a clergyman’s in a 
village called Wendlebury, in Oxfordshire. I 
remember the harvest-home well ; it was a wheat- 
harvest, and the top of the last load was crowded 
with reapers—men, not children—who sang lustily 
as they came through the village :— 

“ Harvest home! Harvest home ! 
We wants water and can’t get none !” 
which certainly was not true in fact, as from every 
house they passed buckets of water were thrown 
on them. CCCXI. 


“Joun Box anp Mast Person ” x. 294.) 
—This dialogue, according to Strype (Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, vol. ii. p. 116), was written by “one 
Luke, a Physician of London, - « « im the 
first year of King Edward VI.” John Day, the 
printer, nearly got into trouble about it at the hands 
of Sir John Gresham, the Lord Mayor ; but escaped 
through the interposition of Underhil. 

Your correspondent’s» reprint was printed in 
1807, and published by Mr. Stace, the bookseller. 
The impression was limited, and twenty-five copies 
were printed on “ chosen parchment.” The dialogue 
Was again reprinted by the Percy Society in 1852, 
under the editorship of Mr. W. H. Black. It was 
their last issue. This edition was corrected from a 
transcript of the original by Mr. Thomas Park, 
and varies in twenty-six instances from Smeeton’s 
reprint. It was again reprinted (from the Perey 
Society edition) by Mr. Hazlitt in his Early Popu- 
lar Poetry of England (vol. iv. ed. 1866). Mr. 
Hazlitt says in a note (iv. 370) : “ John Bon and 
Mast Person, in all probability, came from Day’s 
press between January, 1547, and January, 1548.” 
According to Mr. Black, there is internal evidence of 
the date in line 143, where Catechismus refers to 
Cranmer’s Catechismos, &c., of- 1548. For fuller 
— I refer H. H. 8. C. to the Percy Society 

teface, and to Mr. Hazlitt’s notes. 
Joun Appis. 


[G. W. N. writes: “The copy from which Mr. Black 
Teprinted the dialogue was the identical copy referred to 


by H. H.8.C., viz. the one belonging to the late Richard 
Forster, Esq.”’] 


Corn (4% x. 293.)—As Peracivs does not 
mention the size of the coin he inquires about, it 
increases the difficulty of identifying it. Third 
brass coins with a similar type were struck by 
Valentinianus I. and his brother Valens ; but what 
the warrior (or emperor) holds in his right hand 
is the labarum, not a “ floriated staff.’ The legend 
is “GLORIA ROMANORVM.” These coins are ex- 
tremely common. CCCXI. 

[The “labarum” was a Roman military standard, 
introduced by the Emperor Constantine after his con- 
version to Christianity. 


“T CAME IN THE mMoRNING” (4S, x. 187.)— 
The original of this quotation is to be found in a 
volume of poems written by Miss Mary Pyper, an 
Edinburgh local celebrity. She was a poor but 
industrious needlewoman ; and in 1865, when she 
was incapacitated by blindness and old age from 
plying her not very remunerative occupation, a 
selection of her poems, with an introduction by 
Dean Ramsay of Edinburgh, was collated and 
published on her behalf. The quotation, correctly 
cited, runs thus :— 

Epitaph—A Life. 
“T came at morn—’twas spring, I smiled, 
The fields with green were clad ; 
I walked abroad at noon,—and lo! 
"Twas summer,—I was glad. 
I sate me down; ‘twas autumn eve, 
And I with sadness wept ; 
I laid me down at night, and then 
*T was winter,—and I slept.” 

“SEE WHERE THE STARTLED WILD FOWL,” &c. 
(42 S, x. 272.)—These lines are a free translation 
from Dante’s Inferno —- 

“....come i grit van cantando lor lai 
Facendo in aer di se lunga riga.” 
Canto v. line 46. 


Docror ConsTantTINE Ruopocanakis (4 §, 
x. 289.)—In reply to Mr. CHarLes SoTHERAN’S 
inquiry, I beg to state that I have no authority for 
the assertion made by Dr. Hodges, one of the per- 
sonages introduced in my tale, Old St. Paul's, that, 
Doctor Constantine Rhodocanakis died of the plague 
in 1666. Mr. Sormeran has himself disproved the 
statement by showing that the Doctor died in 1689. 
At the time of writing Old St. Paul's, now some 
thirty years ago, I had a large and curious col- 
lection of tracts relating to the great Plague of 
London, and I still possess most of them; but I 
have vainly searched for any mention of Doctor 
Constantine Rhodocanakis, though I must have 
possessed some tract, probably written by him, 
since I have specially alluded to his residence near 
the Three Kings’ Inn, Southampton Buildings. 
A descendant of the Doctor has investigated the 
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subject, and has satisfactorily shown that his ancestor 
was a Greek physician of eminence, and not the 
quack represented by his rival, Dr. Hodges. 
W. Harrison ALnswortu. 
London. 


“Lorna Doone”: Tur Doones or BAGworTHY 
(4 S. x. 206, 281.)—If Scanus had lived in the 
neighbourhood of Exmoor, he surely must have 
heard various legends and tales of the Doones 
and their devastating habits. The name was 
thoroughly familiar to me several years before the 
appearance of Mr. Blackmore’s splendid romance, 
but I cannot give any reference as to where the 
tales could be authenticated. A short story, called, 
I believe, “ The Doones of Exmoor,” appeared some 
ten years ago in the pages of the Leisure Hour. 
It was written by an old school friend of mine, 
who was intimately acquainted with the district ; 
and if this should meet his eye, he will, I dare 
say, communicate to “N. & Q.” the information 
he possesses. Those who have followed the Devon 
and Somerset stag-hounds must be well acquainted 
with the haunts of the Doones near Dare, in 
Somersetshire, and the scenery surrounding their 
stronghold is but little exaggerated by Mr. Black- 
more’s graphic pen. J. CuHartes Cox. 

Hazelwood, Belper. 


Sir Denuam (458. ix. 504; x. 13, 73, 
164, 249, 282.)—I find the following, as to Lady 
Denham’s death, in the Rawdon Papers, in a letter 
from Lord Conway to SirGeorge Rawdon, Jan. 8, 
1666-7 (p. 227) :— 

*‘Upon Sunday morning my Lady Denham died, 

isoned, as she said herself, inacupof chocolate. The 

uke of York was very sad, and kept his chamber, where 
I went to visit him.” 
W. 


Erymotoey or “Ortei” 8, v. 577; x. 256.) 
—W. asks the meaning of the term “ oreillon” in 
fortification. I have always understood it to be 
derived from a French word meaning “alittle ear.” 
It is a little turret projecting from the flank angle 
of a bastion. E. F. D. C. 


“La Savvace” (48S, x. 27, 73, 154, 214, 
259.)—A Robert Weston, in his will, dated Feb. 
12, 1500, bequeaths his “tenemente or Inne, called 
the belle Savoy, in the parisshe of Seynt Bryde in 
Fletestrete of London,” to his son John, with a 
reversion to his brother-in-law, Thomas Frensh.* 
If so much doubt existed four hundred years since 
as to the correct designation of this house, there is 
the best possible excuse for our inability to ascer- 
tain the origin of the sign. J.C. C. 8. 


Fox Bires (4% §S. x. 226, 277.)—May not 
Plutarch’s old story of the Spartan lad, who, sooner 


_* Frensh is the name of the former possessors men- 
tioned in the Close Roll, 1452-3. 


than confess to the stolen fox hidden under his 
garments, allowed the beast to bite him to death, 
be at the root of the above name for wounds, self. 
inflicted, or voluntarily borne, as “ tests” of courage 
and endurance? Plutarch’s works were well known 
in England—in translations—more than three cep. 
turies ago; time enough for this strange imitation 
of Spartan hardihood (which, according to 0. BB. 
and F. C. H., still lingers in the land) to haye 
arisen, and yet for the origin of the name (handed 
down through so many successions of schoolboys) 
to be entirely forgotten among those who at this 
day carry on the practice. Nor 


Frost or Bensreap (4 §. x. 106, 


‘280.)—A person of this name was living at Acton, 


co. Yorkshire, cir. 1612 (Betham’s Baronetage, vol, 
iii. p. 39). I presume this was William Frost the 
musician. A letter of his occurs in the Lanse 
MSS., 92, fol. 76, “humbly requesting Lond 
Salisbury to be allowed to teach the Princess 
Elizabeth to play on the virginals, in place of a 
Mr. Marchant, deceased,” 1611. William Frost of 
Fairfield, N.E., came from Nottingham, England 
(see Thomas Lechford’s Plain Dealing, p. 43, pub. 
Lond. 1642), and died 1645. His will, dated 
6 Jan. in that year, is printed in Trumbull’s Coll 
Ree. i. 465. His sons were Daniel and Abraham. 
His daughter Elizabeth married John Grey, and 
Lydia became the wife of Henry Grey. Mary 
and Jacob, children of the last-named daughter, 
speak of William Frost’s estate in England, which 
he devised to Mary Riley and her children 
Savage’s Gen. Dict. vol. ii. p. 212. 
W. 

Waltham Abbey. 

Sympotum Mari# (4 §. x. 4, 74, 155, 199, 
281.)—In Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Dissuasive from 
Popery (a copy of which I have seen bound u 
with his SYMBOAON OEOAOTIKON, 
other “Tractates,” by the same divine, fo. edit. 1674, 
London, Royston), at p. 332, 4 propos to Mariolatry, 
he remarks as follows :-— 

“The other thing we tell of is, that there is a Psalter 
of Our Lady of great and ancient account in the Church 
of Rome ; it hath been several times printed, at Venice, 
at Paris, at Leipsick, and the title is The Psalter of the 
Blessed Virgin, compiled by the Seraphical Doctor St. 
Bonaventure, Bishop of Alba, and Presbyter Cardinal of 
the Holy Church of Rome. But of the book itself, the 
account is soon made ; for it is nothing but the Psalmsof 
David, an hundred and fifty in number are set down; 
alter’d indeed to make as much of it as could be sence 
so reduc’d. In which the name of Lord is left out, and 
that of Lady put in, so that whatever David said of 
and Christ, the same prayers and the same praises they 
say of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

CRESCENT. 

Wimbledon. 


“Farr Scrence,” &c. (4% 8. ix. 339, 396; 
282.)—I maintain that my interpretation is correct. 
It occurs to me that Gray has already been working 
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out, in the same poem, the idea that humble 
birth is unfavourable to the acquisition of know- 
ledge 
« But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of their soul.” 
Isthis prosaic? But I do not hope to convince 
Pexacivs against his will. E. YARDLEY. 
Temple. 


Bursstine or Crosstne (4 x, 
164, 233.)—This custom is not only confined to 
Roman Catholics, since there are very few houses 
in Franconia where housewives omit to cross (or 
make a cross over) their dough in order to insure 
fermentation, their garden beds to make the seed 
prosper and keep insects off, or go to a crossway 
on eleventh night in order to destroy the nefarious 
calculations of their enemies by making the sign 
of the cross over their molten lead. I think in 
the Romanian (?) Reformed Church the crossing is 

of the service. I read something about it, but 
Paunot just now remember when and where. 
MENTONIANA. 


0. B. B.'s Votume or MS. Poems (4 §, ix. 
531; x. 14, 47, 86, 279.)—The opinion which Mr. 
Curistiz expresses in “ N. & Q.,” that the volume 
isa collection of contemporary poems, is borne out 
by the four volumes of State Poems published in 
1716, as the Song upon the Lord Rochester’s Death 
is there ascribed to Flatman, several others to 
Rochester himself, and others to Dryden. But 
sme of them are printed under different titles, 
which infers piracy; and all of them have been 
subjected to alterations—in the nature of sup- 
pressions, additions, unmeaning substitutions, as 
well as of verbal expression—to an extent which 
gives them an unmistakable stamp of inferiority. 
A comparison of the Essay on Satire, which some 
have attributed to Dryden, others to Buckingham, 
and others to Dryden and Buckingham jointly, 
reveals differences which support Dean Lockier’s 
account of it to Spence, that Dryden was the sole 
author and Buckingham the alterer, and they 
also favour the conclusion of some others that he 
altered it for the purpose of imposing it upon the 
world as his own production. For these reasons 
alone I think the poems deserve reproduction, and, 
imeorporated with a selection of the previously un- 
— matter, a most interesting volume might 

madeof them. The unpublished piecesare twenty- 
four in number, and some of them are both of 
historical and literary interest. 

If the idea of a single authorship must be yielded, 
they could be produced as “A Volume of Political 
and other Poems of the Seventeenth Century.” By 
a — part of the volume must be the work 

Pann, en. Royse Entwiswe. 

worth, Bolton, 


Wuirte.ocke’s Memoriazs x. 274, 300.) 
—The following paragraph occurs in Memoirs, 
Biographical and Historical, of Bulstrode White- 
locke, by R. H. Whitelocke, 1862 :— 

**A great portion of his Annals, containing an im- 
mense amount of suppressed passages, not suffered to 
appear either in the first or the second edition of the 
Memorials, has seemingly been lost in some inexplicable 
way. The probability is, that one of his descendants 
has mislaid them; and hence my hope that time ma 
reveal the spot where they lie neglected and forgotten. 
444. 

The late Mr. J. 8. Burn, writing to “ N. & Q.,” 
3 §. ii, 260, speaks of MSS. of Whitelocke’s 
“said to be in the possession of Lord de la Warre 
at Buckhurst.” Is it possible the Memorials may 
be among them ? 

The verb to edit means different things as used 
by different kinds of men. The Memorials have 
never been edited at all in the sense in which I 
should use the word. I doubt even whether the 
proofs have been corrected by anybody who knew 
as much about 1640-1660 as an ordinary Latin 
verse producer does of poetry. The first edition 
was published in folio in 1682 ; the second, in the 
same size, in 1732. This latter has more in it 
than the first, and I do not think that any of the 
passages contained in the first edition have been 
left out in the second. In 1853, for some reason 
or other, which no one in or out of Oxford has 
ever been able to explain to me, a reprint of the 
edition of 1732 was issued at the University Press. 
That a new edition by some competent scholar 
would jhave been very useful, no one doubts; but 
this is a mere reprint, and as far as I can discover, 
and I have looked about me carefully, there is not 
one blunder corrected. To have given us a new 
index even would have been something, but that 
favour was denied. The old bad index, with all 
its blunders and omissions, was reprinted, and made 
to serve for the octavos by having the pages of the 
folio put in the margin. What sort of an index 
this is may be gathered from my experience in 
thematter of one name—I have no reason to think 
this is an instance which gives more than the fair 
average of mistakes. There are thirty-five re- 
ferences to this name, and seven of them are 
wrong. I have also come on two places where 
the name is given in the text that are not noticed 
in the index. If I were to read the book through 
with the name I am alluding to always before my 
mind, I am persuaded I should find many more 
omissions. Epwarp PEracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Tue Miserere or A (4 ix. passim; 
x. 15, 98, 157, 232, 280.)—The following from 
Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 1620, may 
be of use to your correspondents :— 

“ Some of them smiled and said rve was called herbée 
grace, which, though they scorned in their youth, they 
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might weare in their age, and that it was never too late 
to say miserere.”” 

This seems to mean “ God help me,” or something 
of that sort. J.H 


Mr. Boutell in his forthcoming essay would do 
well to notice the elaborately-carved misereres in 
the stalls of the ancient cathedral of St. Mary of 
Limerick. These carvings are in high relief; the 
black oak of the stalls, seats, &c., seems to 
he particularly suited to the perfect display of the 
artist’s work in this instance; and I am not aware 
that carvings more curious or quaint are to be seen 
in the misereres which remain in English cathedrals. 
The miserere itself was the lege of the raised seat 
on which the reader rested during the recital of 
the office. When the seat was raised the carving 
was shown. Maurice 

Limerick. 


“Litrte Bitter” §. x. 166, 233, 259.)— 
The question when this clever impromptu of 
Thackeray's was first uttered does not seem to 
have been yet fully answered. But how about 
the impromptu itself? Thackeray, as we know, 
knew Paris very well. And here is a Parisian 
gamin’s song, current (as I have reason to think) 
in the streets of that good town some thirty years 
since. Thus it goes: 

“Tl était un petit navire, 

Tl était un petit navire, 
Il était un petit navire, 

Qui n’avait ja-ja-ja-ja-jamais voyagé. ( Bis.) 
Au bout de cing ou six sémaines, 
Au bout, Xe. 

Les vivres vin-vin-vin-vin-vinrent 4 manquer. 
Le plus jeune prit la main a I'urne, 
Le plus, Xe. 

Et c’ctait lui qui-qui-qui-qui-qui séra mangé. 
Il monta done sur le bout de l’aune, 
Il monta, &e. 

Pour pleurer son-son-son-son-son sort malheureux. 
Sainte Marie! O ma Patrone! 
Sainte Marie, &c. 

C'est done moi qui-qui-qui-qui-qui séra mangé! 
Si cette histoire a vous embéte, 
Si cette, Ke. 

Nous allons la-la-la-la-la recommencer. 
Il était,” &e. (Da capo.) 


I set down this “histoire” from memory, sure 
enough that I have given it correctly, but not so 
sure that I have made no grammatical mistakes. 

If it be the unacknowledged original of our 
beloved Little Billee, we must confess that 
Thackeray's genius has vastly improved it. But 
we may be allowed still to admire the Tacitean 
brevity of the poet, who has suppressed all minor 
incidents and gone straight to the crisis of his 
hero's destiny. Beautiful also is the 
which leaves you in doubt whether his hero was 
really eaten or not. Artuur J. Munsy. 

Temple. 


Watter Scorr’s Novets (4S. x. 184, 956) 
—Mnr. Oak.ey does not give the proper emendy- 
tion of one of the phrases in the Antiquary to 
which he objects ; he will find that Ovid wrote — 

“ Neque enim lex wquior ulla.” 
De Ait. Amat., i. 655, 


W. T. 
Shinfield Grove. 


Hana (4% 8, x. 37, 95, 158, 216, 284.)—Mr F 
Noreare tells us that W. P.’s derivation of this 
word, which has moved the mirth of Mr. Oaxrey 
and Mr. Boucuter, may be “ laughable,” but “net 
therefore necessarily incorrect or absurd.” Without 
disrespect to your correspondent and his authority, 
Littré, it presents itself to me as the very essence 
of the reductio ad absurdum. The English word 
“ Haha,” a sunk fence—certainly with greater pro- 
bability than from anything that has yet been sug- 
gested—is formed by the Old Saxon* words hah, 
a ditch, and ea, water, or is explained in Gothic 
haija (pronounced haw-ya), Swedish haga, w 
inclosure. It may here be noted that M. Goth 
agha and Heb. aha have the significance of water, 
Bailey mentions the word simply as “a small 
canal of water.” W. P.’s idea of “ Haha” would 
appear to be derived mediately or immediately 
from Ash, who wrote a century ago,t and who 
deduces its origin 

“From the expression of surprise at the sight of a 
canal of water, a wall, or some other fence at the end of 
a walk sunk deep between two slopes, so as to be com 
cealed till you are quite come upon it.” 

J. Cx. 


P.S. Ido not find Mr. Tew’s quotation in my 
copy of “ old Bailey,” if by this he means N. Baileys 
Dictionarium Britannicum. Mine is the second 
edition, London, 1736, and it says simply, “ Ha-h 
[in gardens], a small canal of water.” If Bailey 
in the former edition of his work assigns as the 
origin of this word what is ascribed to him by 
Mr. Tew, most certainly he rescinds the statement 
in the “ second.” 


ALuireration (48 S. x, 126, 208, 281, 322) 
beg to call attention to the Prosody of my English 
Grammar, 1853, p. 138, in which, instead of the 
ordinary forms of school prosody, it is stated that 
the law of composition in verse in the English lan- 
guage is mainly dependent on the old English (@ 
Anglo-Saxon) prosody. Beginning with Ceedmon, 
A.D. 680, the system is carried by examples down 
to Byron and Moore. _ 

Illustrations of the survival and continuation 
of the old system are also given from folk-lore, 


sake of convenience, but not as denoting my belief 
the language commonly called Anglo-Saxon 1s other than 
essentially Scandinavian. 

+ Complete Dictionary of the English Language. By 
John Ash, LL.D. Lond. 1775. 
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proverbs, the wedding service, and the translations 
of the Bible. Hype CLARKE. 
$2, St. George's Square, 


Tue Reset Marquis or TULLIBARDINE (4% §. 
x, 161, 303.)—Lord James Murray was never a 
Colonel of a regiment of Guards, but he was a 
Captain of a company, and therefore Lieut.-Colonel 
in the First Foot Guards. The Murrays, like most 
other Scotch families at the time, had members 
who served with King George as well as those who 
served with Prince Charles, so that the succession 
tothe title or property was pretty safe, whichever 
side might win. Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


“Scarce” Books (4° 8. x. 309.)—The subject 
mooted, or rather the complaint made, by OLpHaR 
Hams well deserves consideration. I have my- 
self often thought of inviting attention to it. 
Unfortunately for the trade, but otherwise for the 
public, the practice has degenerated into so stale a 
trick that the announcement attracts very little 
notice. I am indeed surprised that respectable 
hooksellers do not leave it off altogether, or con- 
fine it to a very few real cases, when it might 
answer their purpose. I have often thought too, 
with Mr. Hamst, that there is a strange incon- 
sistency too often apparent in these notices. For 
if certain books really are scarce, they ought to 
fetch a high price in proportion ; yet they are often 
ticketed with very low figures, letting out the 
secret of their acquisition by the bookseller. In 
most of such cases, he has bought up a remainder, 
very cheap, because the books were all but un- 
saleable. 

I must, however, add some further complaints. 
Ihave seen many instances of books catalogued as 
“searce,” and even “very scarce,” which I have 
known at the time to be hanging heavily upon the 
hands of the poor author, even by hundreds. And, 
what is worse, I have known the London book- 
seller’s answer to be “out of print,” when copies 
were plentiful in the shops of the publishers. In 
both ways I myself have been victimized. 


F. C. H. 


“I SHINE IN THE LIGHT oF Gop, &c.” (4 S. 
x. 294.)—These lines appeared in Mrs. Wilkinson’s 
Spirit Drawings: a Personal Narrative, which I 
see from the catalogues was published by Chapman 
& Hall in 1858. Ihave not read the book since 
it first appeared, but, if I remember rightly, the 
athoress states that the lines were dictated to her 
by the spirit of her departed son, her hand being 
guided over the paper by the spirit hand. The 
“tory is the more remarkable because the lines show 
great poetic talent. 

The second line should be— 

“ His likeness stamps my brow.” 


R. C. 
1, Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park. 


Hovsenoip Rippie (4 x. 
312.)—The following is proposed by J. T. F. for 
solution :— 

** A man without eyes saw plums on a tree, 
Neither took plums nor left plums; pray how could 
that be?” 
To which I should answer thus :— 

“The man hadn't eyes, but he just had one eve, 

With which on the tree two plums he could spy : 
He neither took plums, nor plums did he leave ; 
But took one, and left one, as we may conceive.” 


“THE SOUL’s DARK coTTaGE,” &c. (1* §. iii. 
105, 154-5; 2S. ii, 380; 4S. x. 333.)—These 
celebrated lines, which have already been quoted 
with just admiration, will be found in Waller's 
Works, 1729, 4to., p. 316. On the foregoing Divine 
Poems, concluding with— 

“ Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view, 

That stand upon the threshold of the new.” 
* * * * “ Miratur limen olympi.”— Virgil. 
efr. “N. & Q.” 3° 8. ix. 208. To the passages 
analogous to that referred to which have appeared 
in “N. & Q.,” viz., on Prophecying before Death, 
I would add Bishop Newton’s Dissertations on the 
Prophecies, i, 85-113. 
CHETHAM. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, 


Brides and Bridals. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Happy in his names, happy in his subjects, and happy in 
his treatment of them, Mr. Jeaffreson has here main- 
tained his old characteristics, and has produced a book 
about brides and bridals as attractive as either of his 
well-known books about doctors, lawyers, or the clergy. 
The subject of these volumes may be emphatically said 
to be more delicious than any Mr. Jeaffreson has before 
treated, for what can be sweeter than a young bride who 
has trust in man (in one, at least) as well as in God, and 
who, in the depth and breadth and intensity of her love, 
sees no risks nor dangers in the change she is voluntarily 
undergoing ! 

Mr. Jeaffreson has pretty well exhausted the subject 
in his two volumes, brilliant in green and gold, colour of 
hope and symbol of good fortune. It is not all mere 
gossip on maidens developing into wives, girls who drop 
their maiden names at church, as they might the flower 
which they have worn as a grace and an adornment, and, 
as was said of old time, take herb of grace and share it 
with their mates. Mr. Jeaffreson goes into the history 
and philosophy of brides and bridals, and of all subjects 
connected with them. As we pass from chapter to chapter 
it is like being continually married again, without any 
sense of bereavement. If there be not much said on love- 
making, nothing of what it leads to in the way of con- 
tract is omitted. If we might suggest a shortcoming, it 
would be in the omission of a comparative anatomizing 
of the honest, happy, hearty love-making of our own 
country with that of foreign countries, say of France, 
where the suitor has to make approaches through serri 
ranks of parents and relatives, and who, when at last 
he is permitted to see near the goddess whom he had 


ETC. 
By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 2 vols. 
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hitherto beheld at a distance, sees a young lady to whom 


he may have never spoken. The maiden meets him in 
evening dress, whatever the hour may be; but if she does 
not like what she sees, the poor wooer has a hint to that 
effect, by the lady’s appearance in the most domestic of 
costumes. 

It is difficult to describe in a few lines the nature of 
the contents of about seven hundred octavo pages and 
above half a hundred chapters. It must suffice to say 
that all that regards wedlock in all ages, and among all 
ranks, will be found to have illustration in these volumes. 
If Mr. Jeaffreson will not invariably find his readers 
agreeing with him, they will neither disparage his 
work nor cast doubt on his zeal and ability. We are 
ourselves at issue with him when he says that a young 
girl may disengage herself half a dozen times from as 
many men to whom she had plighted her word, and, 
marrying herself, might invite the other six to her wed- 
ding breakfast. If this be really possible, which we 
much doubt, we should pity the husband, despise the 
bride, and have the greatest scorn for those whom she 
had fooled. In anticipation of a second edition, we will 
direct the author's attention to the subject of wedding 
texts, which, in the old days, and still in some parts of 
Germany, were chosen by the bride and her gay maidens 

urposely so far from the subject as to puzzle the priest. 

Vhately’s Bride Bush, too, deserves notice in the chapter 
on “‘ Wedding Sermons.’ It got him into trouble in the 
days of King James, because he argued that infidelity or 
desertion was sufficient of itself to divorce the husband 
and wife. Mr. Jeaffreson has given the meaning of to 
wed, namely, offering security in gifts as well as words 
for the complete marriage. He has not told his young 
ladies what the word “bachelor” means, and, inde ed, 
the interpretation is not so easy, for while the “ Bache- 
leria” once meant the gentry, the “ Baccalarius”’ in later 
times was the well-to-do individual who owned a “ bacea- 
laria,” or grazing-farm (bacca = vacca), and who was 
therefore not an undesirable young fellow to be invited 
to call by mothers with several daughters. We were 
about to suggest one or two other subjects, but we should 
be doing Mr. Jeaffreson injustice. He did not undertake 
to write an encyclopedia under the head of “ Brides and 
Bridals” ; he has written two very interesting volumes, 
and we recommend them not merely to “general” 
readers, for whom we have no great respect, but to 
those also who read systematically and who desire to 
learn all that is known on the subject. We cannot con- 
clude without expressing our gratification that Mr. 
Jeaffreson detests wedding breakfasts (they are neither 
breakfast, luncheon, nor dinner), and shows due respect 
to his readers by adding a full index to his clever 
volumes. 


The Travelling Birds. By Cuthbert Collingwood, M.A. 

F.L.S., &c. (London, Charles Bean.) 

Tue author has very well succeeded in his endeavour to 
describe the subject he has taken in hand—the migration 
of birds. In the little book before us the robin, the 
swallow, and our old friend the cock-sparrow relate the 
story of life as experienced by them, and in a manner 
that cannot be otherwise than “attractive to youthful 
readers.” 

The Second Report of the Church Reform Union, 
1871-72, has been issued. The most important part 
refers to the amount of aay legislation affecting 
the Church during the last Session. For full particulars 
regarding the future, we must refer our readers to the 
Report itself. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMEG 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


are given for that purpose :-— 
Camupen’s Brrransia, 
Campen Socrety’s Pestrcatioxs. Complete. 
Peeraces. Edited by Bridges. 

Wanted by J. S., 1, Richmond Gardens, Bournmouth, Ham 


Wavertey Novets. (18%, 48 vols.) Vols. 17 ard 4. 
Wanted by Mr. J. Bouchier, 2, Stanley Villas, Bexley Heath 


A Porticat Essay ox tne Extstine State or Taines. 
published separately asa volume. London, 1811. 


Wanted by A. Irvine, 28, Upper Manor Street, Chelem 7 


No.1. 
Wanted by Thomas Lampray, 83, Gaisford Street, 5. 


Avxen’s Bartisu Sronts. 

Sanpers'’s Puysiocromy axp Curromancy. Folio, 

History or tre Exoursn Anistocracy. By Hampden, 

Key ro CARICATURES. 

Perrosivs ARBITAR, 

Priestcnart Kinccrart. 
Wanted by Thos. Millard, 79, 


St. Paul's Churchyard. 


Larnvs Lestarana. Fo. 1692. (Text alone, if complete, iia 
Wanted by Capt. F. M. Smith, 41, Redcliffe Gardens, Si 


Notices ta Corresponvenis, 
J. L.—Has been received, and awaits, with contin 


from many other correspondents, insertion. 

C. P.—There would be few or no misprints Fie 
spondents would only write legibly. Some communi 
we are obliged to give up in utter despair. 

Joun Reynotps.—The Jubilee year of the an 
George IIT. was from October 25, 1809, to October 2am 

H. L. (Bath) will find “ Cleanliness, indeed, 0 7 
godliness” in Wesley's Sermon (xcii.) on Dress. 

K. I. should apply to some of the Temperance Sm 

Garnick’s Guost” might learn what he 
among his present fellows. “All that we can say 4,0 
the Epilogue to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
ence is made to that play being acted at night, anti 
the afternoon :— 


« —— If this night 
To the judicious it hath given delight, 
I have my ends.” 
A. B. will find some account of Sizergh 
. iii, 49, 
Curer Ermixt.—Durham University has the power @f 
conferring Musical Degrees. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to vi 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name am 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Editorial Com munications should be addressed to “The fhe 
Editor ’—Advertisements and Business Letters # 
Publisher ’—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, 
London, W.C. 
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